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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, X:5, January 1960. 


942. Blumenthal, Walter Hart. ‘The Phantom Shakespeare,” pp. 5-21. 
This article has two parts: (1) presumption is not proof, (2) the tributes 
as evidence. Shakespeare should not be taken on faith. “None of the 
few known facts of his life confirms his authorship’ of the plays and 

ms. ‘The presumed playwright is today as apocryphal as the day 
be died, as unverified as the First Folio that hoaxed a gullible world.” 
Shakespeare’s known intimates, the validity of the early tributes, and the 
err during his lifetime, concerning the plays from his pen are 
studied. 


, X:6, February 1960. 


943. Mayfield, John S. “Lanier in the Florae or, What Would You 
Have Done?” PP. 7-10. The author discusses his recent purchase of 
Lanier’s Tiger-Lilies, and then presents a bibliographical note and des- 
cription of the first, second, and third states of the first edition of this 


work. 
—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


APPROACH, No. 33, Fall 1959. 


944, Fowler, Albert. “To a Creative Reader,” pp. 12-15. “When the 
poet collaborates with his audience his work gains a great deal.’’ The best 
readers of a poem “‘share in the creative work of bringing the poem to 


its highest development.” 
— Robert C. Jones 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CV:3, March 1960. 


945. Evans, Bergen. “Grammar for Today,” pp. 79-82. As Samuel 
Johnson’s experience with his Dictionary shows, English cannot be fixed 
or purified, or even channelled by grammarians. In his wisdom, Johnson 
established the principle, often ungrasped even today, that language is 
what usage makes it. Modern purists are really snobs solely interested 
in demonstrating their own one English is neither Latin nor 
logical in its origins, but highly idiomatic, “corrupted,’’ and irregular. 
Not that “anything goes”: usage is a severe and exacting taskmaster. 

— Sidney Warhaft 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS. SUPPLEMENTS ON WRITERS AND 
THEIR WORK, No. 112, August 1959. 


946. Bamborough, J. B. ‘Ben Jonson,” pp. 5-43. Comparison with 
Shakespeare is inevitable, and is frequently made to the detriment of 
Jonson. His plays are seldom performed, yet they have a robust life 
when seen that cannot be appreciated from the printed page. The lyrics 
and masques, the longer poems, and the criticism are described with 
examples. ‘Jonson is a poet of the actual, the real, solid world about 
us, and not often of the inner world of hopes and ideals, velleities and 
doubts.” There is a select bibliography (pp. 39-43) and a portrait. 
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, No. 113, September 1959. 


947. Jessop, T. E. “George Berkeley,” pp. 7-36. One of Berkeley's 
editors and bibliographers surveys his work as a prose writer, as a scien- 
tific thinker, and as a philosopher. Theory classifies Berkeley as a philos- 
opher, but in pear e is far more often year ig as a prose writer 


on a variety of subjects, to each of which he brought a clarity of thought 
and a responsive sympathy. There is a select bibliography of his works 
and of books about him and reproduction of the Smibert portrait in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 


, No. 114, October 1959. 


948. Fletcher, Iain. ‘Walter Pater,” pp. 5-44. A summary of Pater’s 
work precedes discussion of The Renaissance, Imaginary Portraits, and 
Marius the Epicurean. “Pater is a self-explorer, honest and severe,” and 
much of his work is veiled autobiography. ‘He has created himself for 
us in his oeuvre as a permanently significant symbolical figure: the most 
complete example, the least trivial, of the aesthetic man.” There is a 
select bibliography of his writings and manuscripts and of books and 
periodical articles about him, and a list of portraits; an 1872 drawing not 
previously published is reproduced. 

—Charles A. Toase 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XIII:2, Summer 1959. 


949. Holmes, John Clellon. “Existentialism and the Novel: Notes and 
Questions,” pp. 144-151. The evidences of soul in a work may be 
valued in terms of the contemporary existentialist equation as given by 
Kierkegaard: at the bottom of ee life is onaiaidnames; at the bot- 
tom of meaninglessness is anxiety; at the bottom of anxiety is despair. But 
at the bottom of despair is faith. Hemingway's power lies in his instinc- 
tual knowledge of the tragedy of meaninglessness, and his knowledge that 
man is distinguished by his need to overcome, not to accept, despair. 
Algren approaches the last stage of the equation: To elude the truth that, 
in his extremity, man must choose okies suicide, or faith. Algren 
seeks to escape into the non-rational phenomenon of experience. Kerouac, 
dealing with the final phase, realizes that only spiritual convictions will 
sustain a man. 


950. Wilson, Colin. ‘Existential Criticism,” pp. 152-181. Existentialism 
attempts to sgtene ayaa with no reference to a priori intellectual concepts, 
except for the value judgment concerned with inner-reality. Starting with 
Sartre’s “nausea” (the alien-ness of the world), it moves toward mystical 
acceptance of everything. Existential criticism is based upon this philo- 
sophical position. The existentialist critic can dismiss Beckett's pessimism 
as arrested metaphysical growth, find a more authentic vision in Lawrence, 
though his mysticism cannot be taken at face value, and see Eliot’s world- 
rejection as an inability to get a kick out of living. The function of ex- 
istential criticism is to determine how far a writer's attitude toward the 
world is based upon some temperamental defect of vision. It revolts 
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against the belittling of the individual, the “unheroic premise’ rejecting 
the assimilation of oe gp Existential literature must comment upon 
this unending act of assimilation, the tacit sense of which has been 
dropped in modern literature. 


951. Scott, Nathan A., Jr. “The Broken Center: A Definition of the 
Crisis of Values in Modern Literature,” pp. 182-202. The recession of 
faith announced by Nietzsche and Sartre had deprived the modern writer 
of a Weltansicht and turned him inward upon himself to find a system 
of values with which to give shape and significance to contemporary his- 
tory. In this sense he is a descendant of the Romantic, who responded 
to the scientific world-view of the Enlightenment by turning inward to 
private resources. As a tradition, modern letters represents a late develop- 
ment of the Romantic movement which is an outgrowth of the “‘existen- 
tial experience”: the modern sensibility which accepts the icy alienation 
of man, and names the world the “place of disaffection.” This modern 
negation seems to have made us aware that, if the high forms of faith 
are once again to become at least possible, their interpretation must be 
informed by the kind of awareness that comes from facing life without 


the support of religious faith. 
—Richard Lettis 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY, LXXVI:33, August 19, 1959. 


952. Stackhouse, Reginald. “Darwin and a Century of Conflict,” 
pp. 944-946. The religious conflict caused by the publication of The 
rigin of Species in 1859 continues today in the form of “peaceful co- 
inexistence’’ between the sides of ‘‘modernism’’ and ‘Fundamentalism,” 
but in the last ten years we have seen a marked resurgence of fundamen- 
talism, perhaps because World War II created a spiritual and moral 
vacuum in North America. Darwin should be noted for his “unwitting 
contribution” to one of the great doctrinal disputes of modern times. 


| LXXVI:41, October 14, 1959. 


953. Snodgrass, Ernest. ‘This Old House of Jacques Barzun’s,” pp. 1179- 
1181. Although Barzun’s House of Intellect pleads for clarity and sus- 
tained discipline in academic studies, it says little of motives for intellec- 
tual pursuits. One pursues art, literature, and science in order to gain 
understanding of life “Only as one knows with some certainty what to 
expect in the world . . . can one be a person and sustain relations. . . . 
These are the ends of liberal learning.” Lacking a moral foundation, 
“this old house of Jacques Barzun’s deserves to crumble.” 


, LXXVII:1, January 6, 1960. 
954. Gilkey, Langdon B. “Darwin and Christian Thought,” pp. 7-11. 
The theory of evolution does not conflict with the Christian's faith. 
In its biological aspect, it “illuminates extensively the creatureliness 
which is a God-given aspect of our being,” and it embodies for us a 
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reminder of two of the perennial tasks of the church: rethinking our 
faith in God in the light of all we know and carrying on in as intelligible 
terms as we can the continual debate with acultural wisdom that knows 
nothing of God. 

—Roland Dickison 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LV:4, January 1960. 


955. Herbert, Kevin. “The Theseus Theme: Some Recent Versions,” 
pp. 173-185. Four recent treatments of the Theseus theme include two 
in English: Mary Renault’s historical novel, The King Must Die, and 
as Lindsay's long poem, Clue of Darkness. The novel superficially com- 
ines sex, adventure, and romantic setting; the poem is psychologically 
probing, but suffers from strained, mechanical symbolism, and poor verse. 
(Neither compares with Gide’s superlative semi-autobiographical Thésée 

or Kazantzakis’s Tragédies Grecques: Melissa, Thésée.) 
—John O. Waller 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, III:1, Winter 1960. 


956. Hamalian, Leo. ‘The Lady Chatterley Spectacle,” pp. 8-13. The 
ene history of the three distinct versions of the novel — (1) “My 
dy’s Keeper,” written in early 1927 and published in 1944; (2) a sec- 
ond draft, written later in 1927 and published only in Italian; and (3) 
“John Thomas and Lady Jane,” written in 1928, which became Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, first published in Italy that year — is a saga of con- 
fiscation by customs officials, seizure by ‘“‘guardians of public purity,” 
banning by courts and post office officials, and sordid scrambling by 
publishers after profits. Never protected by copyright and pirated many 
times in the 1930's, the unexpurgated Lady ge | is now available in 
seven editions, commencing with the Grove Press edition of 1959. 


957. Barr, Donald. “I’ve Been Reading: Anthony Hope and Edgar 
Wallace, as a Matter of Fact,” pp. 38-41. Though Hope’s Prisoner of 
Zenda is ridiculous in its politics and false in its sex, his earlier A Man of 
Mark “is one of those satires, which, like Shaw's Arms and the Man, 
produces surprise and laughter by putting people with real motives into 
conventional literary situations.” And the first part of Wallace's Mr. 
Justice Maxell also sets before us “the terrible, hushed privacy of an 
original event.” These moments, rarely found in fiction, stem from the 
novelist’s willingness simply to accept “the facts of human behavior” 
without moralizing upon their characters. 

—John B. Shipley 


COMMENTARY, XXVIII:5, November 1959. 


958. Rudikoff, Sonya. “D. H. Lawrence and Our Life Today: Re-read- 
ing Lady Chatterley’s Lover,” pp. 408-413. Now that the book has been 
accepted, “why . . . the indifference, the hesitant and overly qualified 


response” to it? Lawrence’s ‘‘sexual ideas are not at all ‘sexual,’ but 
social.” For Lady Chatterley’s Lover asserts ‘‘that civilized society is in- 
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sane.” Lawrence’s final “image of fulfilled natural life” in Mellors and 
Lady Chatterley contrasts with the immediately specific image of social 
malaise seen throughout the book; and the ending is thus depressing, not 
tragic. The sense that our civilization is “more dehumanized or dehuman- 
izing” than others poses the task our generation encounters, and that en- 
counter is itself the renewal of modern life. 


, XXVIII:6, December 1959. 


959. Abel, Lionel. “Refinement and Vulgarity” (The Cave, by Robert 
Penn Warren), pp. 541-544. The Cave “is clumsily constructed, trashily 
highfalutin, po bathe boorish, witlessly pornographic.” How did 
the writer of this work “ever come up with the one refined idea which 
gave to All the King’s Men its intellectual distinction? This question 
cannot be answered, nor does it have to be.” 


960. Green, Martin. “More Than a Clever Man” (Collected Essays, by 
Aldous Huxley), pp. 551-552. Huxley fills the role of “the clever man,” 
but we feel, “ ‘this is all mentally known, purely mental; there should 
be so much more to life than this.’” Huxley himself “is inciting us 
all the time to that spontaneous and deadly criticism,’ because while his 
search for “experience” and his self-consciousness fit the post-World War 
I mood, “‘he continued to believe in the earlier, more enthusiastic atti- 
tude” he had been brought up in of life-worshiping; thus his goading us 
is a “stubborn fidelity to the best as he saw it.” His essay on Lawrence 
“is one of the finest things on Lawrence there is.” 


961. Shub, Anatole. “Paddy Chayefsky’s Minyan,” pp. 523-527. While 
in many ways like Odets, Chayefsky differs because his inspiration is 
popular psychoanalysis, his key word, “love.” His “message of love’ is 
modish “ ‘positive thinking’ which “‘soaks all real conflicts — personal 
or social — in a murky rhetoric of good intentions, ‘mutual understand- 
ing,’ and self-limitation.” Detailed analysis of The Tenth Man reveals 
it, especially in its ending, to be pretentiously sentimental and anti-intel- 
lectual; its mockery “‘no longer appears to be so clever,” but rather “an 
aggressive self-pity, which masks an essentially low view of man and his 
possibilities.”” 


, XXIX:2, February 1960. 


962. Dupee, F. W. “The American Norman Mailer,” pp. 128-132. 
Norman Mailer is preoccupied with the writers of the 20’s not only as 
novelists “but as symbols of literary prestige in general,” and he con- 
fuses “his legitimate literary ambitions” with dreams of worldly power. 
Often “a formidably good writer,” his America is exciting, not tragic, 
and he is incorrigibly moral (and concerned with “ ‘morale’ ’’). His “‘two- 
way attitude toward experience” and his need for enlightening ideas ac- 
count for his novels’ “tug of war,” the contradictions reaching maximum 
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intensity in Deer Park, where the closely observed experience becomes 
“inert, dry, and abstract.”” “There are many indications that [he} will 
pull out of his difficulties, which are in part the difficulties of other 
writers of his age and time.” 


963. Kristol, Irving. ‘“D-a-v-y Da-vy Crockett” (Mark Twain and South. 
western Humor, by Kenneth S. Lynn), pp. 169-171. The importance of 
the Southwestern Humorists — who are deservedly out of print — lies 
beyond themselves “in their eventual radical impact on serious American 
writing and in their status as witnesses to a transformation of the demo- 
cratic idea in America.” Originally spokesmen for the Whiggery that has 
since become discredited, their use of the vernacular encroached upon and 
triumphed over their “frame” of the trans-Atlantic genteel tradition, thus 
making way for the triumph of popular culture over Brahminism. 


964. Marcus, Steven. “Intellectuals, Scientists, and the Future’ (The 
Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution, by C. P. Snow), pp. 165-169. 
Snow has two arguments, parallel but distinct. In the first, his ‘‘censure 
of the retrograde attitudes of traditional culture is correlative with his 
defense of the ‘culture’ of the scientists,” and he does not convince us 
that “genuine, literate discourse between scientists and literary men is 
possible” because he misunderstands certain key literary figures and he 
uses “culture” in two senses. In the second, his history of the Scientific 
Revolution and his belief that Western technology can be applied to non- 
industrialized nations—although he has no politically practical method 
to suggest—form “one of the few discussions of genuine relevance to 


our present situation.” 
—Sven Eric Molin 


COMMONWEAL, LXXI:3, October 16, 1959. 


965. Murchland, Bernard G. ‘Theology and Literature,” pp. 63-66. 
Two inadequate solutions are usually involved in attempts to establish 
the relationship between theology and literature: “the believer approach- 
es literature with a more or less full-bodied set of theological definitions 
and doctrines that amounts to a prejudice,” or culture is ‘efined in terms 
of religion and then the two are confused. Despite the difficulties in- 
volved, there ‘“‘are no respectable grounds for ignoring’’ this relation- 
ship inhering, for example, in the areas of symbolism and tragedy. Be- 
cause in this century it has been, apparently, “the literary artist who has 
most nourished men’s inward lives,” theology “stands to profit most” 
from the relationship. 


966. Hynes, Sam. “The American Pattern,” pp. 68-70. All answers to 
the question “What is an American?” are likely to share the assumption 
“that there is something unique about America,” seen in the conflicts 
which “‘are the heart of our national identity. The conflicts have been 
set up in various ways . . . even in esthetic terms (traditional ideas of 
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form vs. freedom from formal restraints).’’ D. H. Lawrence “first applied 
this view of America-as-conflict to the study of our literature,’ and “his 
view of American literature has become the standard one,’ as Marius 
Bewley’s, Richard Chase’s, and Wright Morris's studies of the American 
novel reveal. 


, LXXI:8, November 20, 1959. 


967. Benvenisti, J. L. “The Play’s the Thing,” pp. 237-239. The 
British repertory theater movement is flourishing because people in 
the smaller towns take pride in “their theater” and because the reper- 
tory producing new plays is “an important stimulus to artistic creation.” 
This movement has also provided the actor ‘‘a sense of security that is of 
enormous help in keeping up the quality of his work.’ Although the 
recently opened Mermaid theater is not a repertory, “it would never have 
come into being save for the recognition of good theater as a civic neces- 
sity for which the repertory movement is largely to be thanked.” 


, LXXI:10, December 4, 1959. 


968. Neame, Alan. “Poet of Anglicanism,” pp: 282-284. “John Betjeman 

. is a peculiarly Anglican poet.” He has never had an attack of 
“Roman Fever,’”’ but in a recent interview he said he was fascinated with 
Calvinism which he first learned from his nurserymaid. Five types of 
Anglicanism are found in his poetry. It is not surprising that his favorite 
poets are Cowper, Tennyson, and Thomas Hardy. However, “his Angli- 
can poems mark a departure from the religious poetry of predecessors: 
he seems to be the first poet to celebrate the Church of England as insti- 
tution.” 


, LXXI:11, December 11, 1959. 


969. Harrington, Michael. ‘Marxist Literary Critics,” pp. 324-326. 
Arnold Hauser’s Philosophy of Art History contradicts the “factional 
image” of the Marxist critic in its awareness of the complexity between 
art and social life. Though “the number of important Marxist critics 
who were conscious of this complexity is small,” there remains ‘‘a signif- 
icant, usable body of [Marxist] literary analysis which has nothing in 
common with vulgar determinism.” One of the most important as 
of this tradition is “the ultimate conception of art which it implies.” In 
Hauser’s words “‘ ‘art leads us by a detour, which may be longer or short- 
et, back to reality in the end.’ ” 


, LXXI:12, December 18, 1959. 


970. Ryan, Stephen P. “Literary Life in Dublin,” pp. 347-349. “Dublin, 
of course, means theater, and to most people Dublin means the Abbey.” 
The Abbey’s greatest need is new plays; “only James Plunkett, of those 
currently writing for the Abbey, promises possession of that extra ‘some- 
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thing’ that bodes well for the future.” However, Dublin has other 
theaters. The Gate, the Olympia, and “surprisingly good amateur theater” 
help to maintain a high standard of acting. Behan, whose plays are 
not performed in Ireland, “‘bids fair to join the ranks of the great Dub. 
lin eccentrics.” The most encouraging news for Irish critical and litera 
journals is the establishment of ‘‘the Irish Arts Council, headed by . . 
Sean O’Faolain.” However, “until the younger writers find a proper 
stimulus, little can be expected’’ in Irish letters. 


, LXXI:16, January 15, 1960. 


971. Stronks, James B. “The Howells Revival,” pp. 445-447. “Except 
for Van Wyck Brooks’ new book, . . . the sewells ‘revival’ has been a 
purely academic affair.’’ This neglect is unfortunate, because “he was a 
decisive and dominant force upon American letters,” not only as a novel- 
ist but as an editor and critic. The present revival of interest in Howells 
does not gloss over his limitations. “But in seeing Howells steadily and 
whole for the first time, it is rescuing him from the strictures which his 
admirable fiction and his perceptive criticism have endured at the hands 
of the captious and the ignorant.” 


, LXXI:18, January 29, 1960. 


972. Duggan, Francis X. “The Apostle of Humanism,” pp. 488-492. 
In his new biography of Paul Elmer More, Arthur Dakin ‘“‘correctly re- 
duces his humanism . . . to the status of an episode in his career.” 
Although many other episodes are found in More's career, “there was a 
continuity underlying the changes.” It was early in his life that “More 
developed a consciousness of two opposing tendencies . . . — a contradic- 
tory pulling toward peace and withdrawal on the one hand and toward 
immersion in the flux of activity on the other. This consciousness . . . 
became also the basis of the new humanism.” 


, LXXI:19, February 5, 1960. 


973. Cosman, Max. ‘Manners and Morals,” pp. 525-527. Ivy Compton- 
Burnett has created in her novels a society in which characters “‘live to 
talk.” This talk is not only “triggered”; it brings to our attention “the 
will to power inherent in men and women.” Her novels also reveal her as 
a “rebel against the conventional” and a moralist. “Searching out the 
archetypal, articulating severities about its possessors, refining on their 
characters . . .. Miss Compton-Burnett catches up an impression of life 
which is strangely private even as it is essentially true to common knowl- 
edge.” 


, LXXI:22, February 26, 1960. 


974. Jacobsen, Josephine. ‘The Felicity of J. D. sr. oval pp- 589-591. 
Criticisms of J. D. Salinger’s work have avoided his objective: ‘‘that ob- 
jective is the pursuit of wisdom, and its core is religious.” The three 
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foundations upon which his work is built are “matter as incarnation of 
spirit; the unity of essence, secret under its distinctions; and poetry as an 
implacable, demanding kind of wisdom.” It is also on these bases that 


“Salinger constructs the dignity of his joy.” 
—Bernard P. Farragher 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XI:4, Fall 1959. 


975. Spilka, Mark. ‘‘Kafka’s Sources for The Metamorphosis,” pp. 289- 
307. Kafka’s genius, rather than being idiosyncratic, ‘belongs to a special 
order of the urban grotesque, with its roots in German romanticism of 
the early nineteenth century and in Russian and English realism of the 
middle decades.” Markedly influenced by Dostoevsky’s The Double, 
Kafka’s novel is the better of the two for his use of the Freudian theme 
of parent-child conflict as the source of his hero’s problems. This use 
resembles that of Dickens, for whom the theme was a predominant in- 
terest. The treatment of the father-son tension in The Metamorphosis 
closely parallels Dickens’s presentation in David Copperfield. 


976. Thomson, Patricia. ‘““The ‘Canticus Troili’: Chaucer and Petrarch,” 
pp. 313-328. Although Chaucer’s total indebtedness to Petrarch is 
“quantitatively small,” his translation of Petrarch’s Sonnet 132 is worth 
noting. Chaucer’s rendition of the sonnet as the “Canticus Troili’’ in 
Troilus and Criseyde serves to particularize Troilus’s lovesickness and 
as a clue to the future development of Troilus’s personality. 


977. Sister M. Cleophas, R.S.M. “Ash Wednesday: The Purgatorio in 
a Modern Mode,” pp. 329-339. In Ash Wednesday T. S. Eliot construct- 
ed a pattern analogous to the “underlying spiritual structure” of the 
Purgatorio. Parts I and VI of Eliot’s poem set forth the beginning and 
ending states of the soul that in the intervening parts has progressed 
through Dante’s three stages of penitence and three errors of love. 
Although drawing on Dante’s work, Eliot has created a modern form in 
Ash Wednesday which dramatizes the problems faced by modern man 
in achieving trust in the spiritual world. 

—Sam Baskett 


CRITIC, XVIII:4, February-March 1960. 


978. Kirk, Russell. ‘The Poet as Conservative,’ pp. 19-20, 84-86. The 
conservative — is loyal to norms, not factions; he ge to the 
standard of the permanent things. Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, and Dante 


are classic examples; in English poetry, Chaucer, Jonson, Milton, Dryden, 
and Pope can be cited as “conservators of the permanent things.” Today, 
Robert Frost, Roy Campbeli — “the best lyric poet of our era,” Eliot, 
Phyllis McGinley, and John Betjeman stand forth as the poets who “re- 
interpret and vindicate the norms of our being.” 


—Robert R. Yackshaw 
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CRITICAL QUARTERLY, 1:4, Winter 1959. 


979. Merchant, W. Moelwyn. “Ezra Pound,” pp. 277-287. The ten- 
dency to divorce Pound’s passionately-held economic, political, and social 
ideas from a poetry which is praised for ‘artistic’ reasons is a mistaken 
one. “This is to say no more than that Pound’s work has the fullest in. 
tegrity: wholeness, unity; and it proceeds from passionate conviction.” 
Pound’s work must be viewed as a whole, each part providing a com- 
mentary on the parts that precede and follow. The Cantos themselves 
insist upon the stream of history and gather, from the same sources of 
conviction that have animated Pound’s other works and activities, a “live 
tradition.” 


980. Spilka, Mark. “David Copperfield as Psychological Fiction,” pp. 
292-301. As psychological fiction, David Copperfield belongs to the 
“projective novel, in which surface life reflects the inner self.” The 
life of the novel is conditioned by the viewpoint of the child that is its 
hero, and the outer scenes are charged with significance as the child’s 
bafflement creates implications that align the outer and inner worlds of 
experience. The result is a “brilliant psychological fiction,” which in- 
fluenced Kafka in the creation of Amerika, his “ ‘Dickens novel.’” 


981. Butt, John. “Bleak House Once More,” pp. 302-307. The two at- 
titudes toward Dickens’s work—that it is to be read for its social content 
or for its revelation of the novelist’s art—are not mutually exclusive, for 
Dickens “had to learn to reconcile his social purposes with the art of the 
novel as he understood it.’’ Under the influence of Smollett, Dickens's 
early novels reflect the dominance of the journalist subjugating his art 
to extra-literary purposes. In Bleak House, however, Dickens takes a 
“fresh approach to his artistic problems.” The journalist and the poet 
work together for the first time to reconcile sociological and artistic 
interests, ‘‘and in doing so he largely emancipated himself from the in- 
fluence of Smollett.” 


982. Danby, John F. “Edward Thomas,” pp. 308-317. Thomas’s sep- 
aration from the poetic fashions of his time gave him the strength 
“which has pare him to survive the almost wholesale rejection of the 
Georgian” by the last two generations. The central attitude of his work 
is an awareness of contraries and complexities which creates and pre- 
serves the tensions of existence. ‘There is the massive acceptance of the 
admitted negatives that are never allowed to be finally nullifying.” 
Thomas’s poetry explores experience with a strength that keeps him from 
being overwhelmed by it. He refuses to strike a pose or make a “pro- 
grammatic resolution”; therefore his work is faithful to “the strained 
mesh of experience.” 


983. Dyson, A. E. “Look Back in Anger,” pp. 318-326. The ‘myth’ of 
the angry young man and the habit “‘of identifying Jimmy Porter with 
John icons and treating the play as simple propaganda for its hero” 
have drawn attention away from the kind of critical evaluation the play 
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is entitled to. Authenticity is a mark of the whole play, and emphasis 
on single aspects of the play violates its attempt “‘to tell the truth of a 
situation.”” Jimmy Porter is a complex character, whose strengths and 
weaknesses are exposed by a complex situation. “To admire Jimmy Por- 
ter uncritically is to distort. . . . In his anger [are] not only evidences of 


immaturity, but also the type of conscience, and engagement, without 
which any supposed moral maturity can be no more than a sham.” 


984. Cox, C. B. “The Solitude of Virginia Woolf,” pp. 329-334. The 
questions about the adequacy of Virginia Woolf's achievement as a nov- 
elist are valid, but should not detract from her accomplishment. She her- 
self recognized the failure of the traditional idea of the novel to suggest 
what she was doing. Positivist critics like Bradbrook or Leavis cannot do 
justice to her work because it, by its nature, explores the y penny of 
“whether the positivist position is itself tenable.” Distrust of sense im- 
ptessions and the inability of Woolf's characters to make contact with 
other people result in the sense of isolation, of fear, and of questioning 
which pervades the books. Yet, rare moments of contact do occur, and 
“life is seen as a continual progression toward moments of creativity,” 
which are followed by “inevitable dissolution.” The novels, therefore, are 
explorations “‘of uncertainty.” 


985. Everett, Barbara. ‘The Prelude,” PP. 338-350. Wordsworth’s 
Prelude, which takes as its subject the growth of the poet’s mind, shows 
alterations in the poet’s mind between the moment of its inception and 
the moment of its completion. “A poem that had begun as a simple nar- 
ration of ‘real’ experience had taken on a life of its own, altering its 
author, as he re-lived his earlier years to create them in a new form. 
Thus, in the course of the poem, consciously or subconsciously Words- 
worth moved as far artistically from his concept of an authoritative and 
meaningful ‘reality’ as he did philosophically and psychologically.” The 
de Selincourt edition of the poem, revised Helen Darbishire, makes 
apparent this ‘inward life” of the poet’s 

—Donna Gerstenberger 


DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU, LXXXV:11, November 1959. 


986. Braybrooke, Neville. “T. S. Eliot und die Kinder,” pp. 999-1004. 
The re-attainment of the childlike state is imperative, in Eliot’s view, in 
the search for the lost Eden. Hence, many of Eliot's works show a pref- 
erence for children, or present adulthood’s nostalgia for childhood. 
Nothing is too small to be of significance—whether it be child or ani- 
mal. The child can learn goodness from the cat, and the adult from 
the child. Children are symbols of hope, redemption, and resurrection. 
Adults should listen to them and learn. (In German) 

—Jean Lee Johnson 


DIETSCHE WARANDE EN BELFORT, CV:1, January 1960. 


987. Westerlinck, Albert. “Over de Universaliteit van de Poezie,” pp. 
33-40. Universal poetry. Is there such a thing? Some poetry is universal. 
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That poetry which becomes universal is the poetry in which the poet's 
intuitive understanding comes from his own intense, essential, and grip- 
ping inner consciousness of humanity. Yet this poetry must «lso show 
a certain perfection of form and language before it will communicate 
in the universal. Since man’s inner consciousness has changed so little 
through the ages, that poetry which has the form and language to com- 
municate from and to it 7s universal. (In Flemish) 

—Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, XI:3, October 1959. 


988. Shank, Theodore J. ‘Theatre for the Majority: Its Influence on the 
Nineteenth Century American Theatre,” pp. 188-199. During the first 
half of the 19th century the theater in New York stopped being a diver- 
sion for the leisured class and became popular entertainment for the 
general public. The efforts of such theaters as the Bowery to cater to 
the lower classes had several important results. Native rather than 
British talents were more and more used, and stars were no longer so 
important. Melodrama become the principal attraction, influencing pro- 
duction methods some of which are still in use. Since the lower classes, 
unlike the wealthy, could not attend the theater nightly, there was no need 
to have nightly changes. As a result, the repertory system began to go 
out of existence. 


989. Wilson, Asher. “Oscar Wilde and Loyalties,” Pp: 208-211. In gen- 
eral tone, the Oscar Wilde trials in 1895 parallel Galsworthy’s Loyalties, 
written 26 years later. The Wilde event was a scandal among the upper 
classes, and the play dramatizes a similar subject. Both fact and fiction 
deal with men who will not escape from the law which seeks to im- 
prison them. Both also involve first a civil action and then, as a con- 
sequence, a criminal one in which the hunter becomes the hunted. Both, 
finally, present inscrutable heroes, wives unaware of their husbands’ 
true selves, duped lawyers, vindictive persecutors, and dubious friends. 


990. Matlaw, Myron. ‘“‘Persiflage on the Nineteenth Century Stage,” 
pp. 212-221. The English stage for over half of the 19th century was 
devoid of worthwhile serious drama. Instead, popular entertainments 
masquerading as serious drama flourished. The most successful plays 
were frequently turned into burlesques, which, in turn, became popular 
in their own right. These plays poked fun at those qualities which 
audiences best admired in the originals; study of them thus can reveal 
the reasons for the popularity of the originals. 


991. Thayer, David L. “Notes on Lighting Design for the Elizabethan 
Stage, pp. 222-228. To preserve the advantages gained for the staging 
of Shakespeare’s plays by the use of the Elizabethan stage, the lighting 
effects ‘‘must not be allowed to assume the distracting role previously 
played by the now banished scenery.” They should make the actors clearly 
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visible, model the stage and reinforce its three-dimensional qualities. 
Realistic stage lighting should give clues about the time and locale and re- 
capture the view»ng conditions of the Elizabethans by lighting both the 


audience and stage. 


992. Gassner, John. ‘Broadway in Review,” pp. 229-237. The season 
1958 was not one of the best of recent years. However, one production 
out of four, rather than the usual one out of six, scored some kind of fi- 
nancial success, and productions increased numerically to 71 from 60 in 
1949. Some consolation also can be found in the vitality of the “Off 
Broadway” productions which combine the efforts of professionals and 
amateurs. Unlike the insurgent “‘little theatres’’ of previous periods, they 
did not, however, create any special new trend in the theater, alter ar- 
tistic points of view, or form new habits of taste. On the whole, the 
period lacked any theatrically significant dramatic activity. 


, X1:4, December 1959. 


993. Gassner, John. “The Source, the Path, the Vision: A Relativistic 
View,” pp. 259-264. The empirical character of dramatic art makes 
absolutes about the theater dangerous: it is ‘‘a miracle of organized 
chaos.” The history of the theater cannot teach us how to make a play or 
stage production come alive. What works in one production will not of 
necessity work in another. Towards dramatic literature there should be 
less closing of “doors of judgement [sc} and more opening for hazard 
and discovery.”” Dramatic criticism has been a maze of contradictions, of 
limited and half truths since Aristotle; hence it can only be given a quali- 
fied endorsement. 


994. Hodge, Francis. “The Director as Critic,” pp. 280-284. In the 
late 19th century the director was mainly an organizer. The advent of 
the modern psycho-analytic and intellectual plays with their increasing di- 
versity of theatrical expression has created the need for critically gifted 
people to give sensitive direction to them. Thus, today, the director of 
serious dramas mainly behaves as a critic in action. In working with the 
playwright, he makes an essential evaluation of the play's structure. He 
also objectively discusses the play with the actors and g Sm making 
appropriate suggestions at right moments to arouse productive images in 
their minds. 


995. Highlander, James L. “America’s First Art Theatre: The New 
Theatre of Chicago,” pp. 285-290. Of the three Chicago pioneer groups 
shaping the “little theatre” movement, the New Theatre was the only 
one that looked to the European “art theatre’ for inspiration. The aim 
of the New Theatre, which was conceived in 1905, was to produce “the 
best standard and modern plays of distinct merit and interest with a 
worthy company and intelligent stage management.” The venture, how- 
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ever, was not a success, probably because the idea of an “‘art theatre” 
was not then appreciated in this country. 
—Michael J. O'Neill 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, IX:3, July 1959. 


996. Elliott, John R., Jr. “““The Man Who Was Through with the 
World’: an Unfinished Story by D. H. Lawrence with an Introduction 
by John R. Elliott, Jr.,” PP. 213-221. Probably written in 1927 (during 
the time of the writing of Lady Chatterley's Lover, Etruscan Places, and 
“The Man Who Died’’), “The Man Who Was Through with the World” 
“dramatizes the intellectual and artistic crises that Lawrence faced’ in 
the works above: a reaction against negative philosophy and a furthering 
of his own “religion of vitality.” The story deals with a “life-denying 
hermit, whose religion is a combination of intellectual scepticism and 
neurotic self-pity.” 


997. Davie, Donald. “The Legacy of Fenimore Cooper,” pp. 222-238. 
Two American books which should become known in England are In 
the American Grain (1925) by William Carlos Williams and The Inva- 
sion (1932) by Janet Lewis. Both are examples of “impressionistic his- 
tory.” Williams skillfully pieces quotations together, and Miss Lewis 
adapts her style to the material quoted. Williams is indebted for both 
style and idea to D. H. Lawrence’s Studies in Classic American Litera- 
ture. Both deal with American “myth” and in particular with the ‘‘myth” 
of the American’s guilt concerning the treatment of the kind of Indian 
seen in Cooper’s novels. 


998. Cecil, C. D. “Libertine and Precieux Elements in Restoration Com- 
edy,” pp. 239-253. Knowledge of Restoration comedy depends upon 
“knowledge of the manners and attitudes codified by the precieuses” 
during this time and of the precieux attitudes toward conversational con- 
duct. All characters assent to precieux tenets, but there is a change among 
the young ‘from a libertine ideal to a prudent one based on honnéteté.” 
The best of these plays try to realize an ideal personality based on some 
compromise between libertinism and self-control. The wits have “an 
inexplicable interior harmony’ and use conversation to test the capacity 
of others. The few good Restoration comedies should not be abandon- 
ed; they mirror the manners of the age in suitable language and help in 
the study of Dryden and Pope. 


999. Stevenson, W. H. “Blake’s Jerusalem,” pp. 254-264. Blake was 
essentially a “small scale writer’ with no control of large themes. 
Jerusalem is a “patchwork book with many interpolations” which are, 
however, almost as important as the theme. The imagery lacks concrete- 
ness, and the detail is often contradictory or cryptic. But imagery and 
detail are used as a “fourth-dimension” to express paradoxical ideas 
which show that “even the most tortured passages of Jerusalem partake of 


the Vision.” 
—William J. Leahy 
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ETUDES ANGLAISES, XII:3, July-September 1959. 


1000. Rioux, Robert N. “Sir Thomas Malory Créateur Verbal,’”’ pp. 193- 
197. A careful word study of Malory’s work, particularly those words 
he himself borrowed and anglicized, helps reveal the French influence 
upon the writer, whose sense of nicety led him to employ all those means 
Wiiiccerphic enrichment at his disposal. Nineteen of his word crea- 
tions persisted after his death. But the N. E. D. cites for 13 of these a 
first usage of later date. (In French) 


1001. Pruvost, René. ‘Robert Greene a-t-il Accusé Shakespeare de 
Plagiat?” pp. 198-204. Because J. Dover Wilson has recently (1951-52) 
sought to prove that a passage in Greene's letter to Marlowe, Nashe, and 
Peele (in Groatsworth of Wit) accuses Shakespeare of plagiarism, the 
negative, given already by Alexander, Chambers, McKerrow, and Greg 
(1929-1942), must be restated. Greene did not “‘always,’’ as Dover 
Wilson affirms, use the crow fable to mean ‘ ‘dishonest appropriation’ ”’; 
and Shakespeare, like all actors, had to make use of a writer's words. 
Greene, a University wit, angered at this actor-turned-author, never re- 
ferred to Shakespeare’s writing methods. The two contemporaries, Henry 
Chettle and R. B. Gent., whose comments Dover Wilson uses to support 
the alleged charge, do not serve him — R. B. Gent. actually wrote of 
Gabriel Harvey. Once more, the verdict is “not proven.” (In French) 


1002. Golliet, Jacques. “La Correspondance d’Alexander Pope,” pp. 
205-211. Sherburn’s edition of Pope’s letters surpasses Elwin’s because 
(1) his introduction and notes are objective, (2) his chronological ar- 
rangement provides a day-to-day account of Pope’s activities and inter- 
ests that Elwin’s grouping by correspondent cannot give, and most im- 
portant (3) his far greater number of letters sheds new light on Pope's in- 
terests, such as architecture (in the Burlington correspondence), confirms 
the recent view of Pope’s character, and opens new study of it. Pope 
can no longer be viewed, as by Johnson and the 19th-century scholars, 
as one who dressed up his letters to put forward a good side he did not 
possess. The correspondence shows Pope to have been surrounded by 
many friends and devoted entirely to their service. (In French) 


1003. Girard, Denis. “John Middleton Murry, D. H. Lawrence et Al- 
bert Schweitzer,” pp. 212-221. Though it had appeared to Murry and 
Lawrence, upon meeting in June 1913, that they “ ‘were made for one 
another,’ ”’ the fundamental differences in their natures and conceptions 
of life soon manifested themselves. And when in the Adelphi fei 
in 1923) Murry established Christ as his hero, a definitive break was 
unavoidable; it came in Jan 1926, as a previously unpublished Law- 
rence letter indicates. Obsessed by the desire to explain Lawrence so as 
to liberate himself, Murry in Son of Woman viewed the novelist as a 
seer and philosopher, but not as “‘‘a great artist.’”” Though in his last 
work, Love, Freedom and Society, Murry conceded Lawrence's artistic 
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qualities, he still concentrated on his personality and compared him with 
Schweitzer (both showing the revolt of the Christian conscience) the 
better to understand that personality and thus free himself from its 
domination. (In French) 


1004. Benamou, Michel. ‘La Théme du Héros dans la Poésie de Wallace 
Stevens,” pp. 222-230. Stevens’s aestheticism hides an ethic, first seen in 
Ideas of Order (1935), occasioned by the impact of external chaos on 
his previously exclusive concern with poetic form and the ideal and on 
his attitude of detached irony. With an awareness that schisms in soci 
are reflected in the schisms in the soul, Stevens now hoped that poetry 
would enable man to create a new harmony within himself, an order 
symbolized by that of poetic unity itself. The poet, the poet-hero, who 
sings of the joy of life, affirms those values which permit men to resist 
the pressures of a chaotic reality. Realizing that the concept of the true 
hero as mythic form, archetypal and primitive ees in Transport to 
Summer, 1947), is unsatisfactory, Stevens then celebrated the idea of man 
in the myth of the captain, the ‘“‘rabbi,”” and the poet, the last being the 
ideal man. (In French) 


1005. Weil-Nordon, Pierre. ‘George Meredith vu par Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle,” pp. 231-236. Letters and Mss in the Conan Doyle Biographical 
Archives reveal that Conan Doyle expressed his admiration for Mere- 
dith’s novels, particularly The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, an admiration 
tempered by a recognition of his limited story-telling powers. After two 
visits to Meredith in 1892, Conan Doyle wrote “Some Recollections of 
Two Conversations with George Meredith,” printed here for the first 
time. (In French) 


, XII:4, October-December 1959. 


1006. Taylor, A. Carey. “Carlyle Interpréte de Dante,” pp. 293-305. 
Carlyle first lectured on Dante in May 1838, a superficial, rather inaccu- 
rate survey of Dante and the Divine Comedy. But in his lectures on the 
hero in 1840, he presented Dante as the symbol of the middle ages, as 
one who interpreted the Divine Idea to man. Emphasizing the musical 
(chant-like) and architectonic qualities of the poem, Carlyle held the 
three most fundamental qualities of Dante the poet to be his sincerity, 
his intensity, and the beauty of his conception of the role of Penitence. 
Carlyle said he preferred The Purgatorio and especially The Paradiso to 
The + geet but his puritanical up-bringing prevented an emotional af- 
finity for The Paradiso. He fully appreciated the political importance of 
the poem as a whole. (In French) 


1007. Monod, Sylvére. “George Eliot et les Personnages de Middle- 
march,” pp. 306-314. George Eliot’s attitude toward her characters pat- 
took of two contradictory tendencies: her profound sense of sympathy for 
man and her recognition of his moral imperfections. Both are present in 
Middlemarch, because both are present, constantly at war, in her. The 
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reconciliation of these opposing forces, following a long, hard struggle, 
in an ultimate victory of compassion requires her first to have viewed 
her characters objectively and to have subjected some of them to a mor- 
dant satire. All characters are occasional objects of her satire, because 
she recognized that good and evil are the constituent elements of human 
nature. Casaubon, Rosamond Lydgate, and Bulstrode are examined in 
the light of these principles. Only by associating these reprehensible 

rsonages with her condemnation of humanity does she soften the satire 
against them. (In French) 


1008. Léaud, F. “La Bibliothéque de Rudyard Kipling,” pp. 315-323. 
Though possessing only a portion of those Kipling read or owned, his 
library at Bateman’s, Sussex, contains several thousand books, important 
to a future editor of his works. Abstract philosophy, metaphysics, and 
spiritualistic works are fava represented. But Oriental and Western 
history, ancient and modern ager diplomatic and social); translations 
of Oriental literature; accounts of archeological and ethnographical ex- 
plorations; of religions, ancient and modern, and myth and folklore 
abound. From the literary section, two facts stand out: the traditionalism 
of choice and the richness of poetry. Kipling had few English novels 
dated after 1890, no nontraditionalist modern poets (either English or 
French), and modern French prose mainly of a conservative cast. His |i- 
brary shows him to have been indeed a man of letters, one who combined 
conservative bias with a penchant for mystery and the romantic. (In 
French) 


1009. Lombard, C. M. ‘Early American Admirers of Lamartine,’” pp. 
324-333. Though relying at first on British criticisms of Lamartine, 
American periodicals, commencing with Timothy Flint’s Western Month- 
ly Review in 1829, translated and praised him. Such writers as Flint, 
Elizabeth Fries Ellet, William Asbury Kenyon, Margaret J. Preston, Mary 
B. D. Clarke admired and wrote like Lamartine because of his blend of 
ey and resignation; his religious eclecticism; his style and imagery; 
is praise of nature and solitude; and his proper, most moral tone. J. R. 
Lowell’s poem ‘“To Lamartine” (1849), lauding the statesman’s abolish- 
ing slavery in France, came at the height of Lamartine’s reputation in 
America. Poe and Richard H. Stoddard were among the minority who 
disliked him. 


1010. Jones-Davies, M. T. “Le Théatre Jacobéen et Caroléen,” pp. 
334-338. Some omissions are supplied and some errors rectified in the 
accounts of Thomas Dekker and John Fletcher found in Gerald E. Bent- 
ley's Jacobean and Caroline Stage. Plays and Playwrights, Oxford, 1956, 
3 vols. (In French) 


1011. Fréchet, René. ‘‘Les Ecrivains Irlandais et la Réalité: Note Bréve,” 
pp. 339-344. Though Herbert Howarth’s The Irish Writers: 1880-1940, 
Literature under Parnell’s Star (London, 1958) is an excellent study, 
Howarth somewhat misjudges AE; wrongly sets down the cause of G. 
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Moore's, Synge’s, Joyce’s, and the later Yeats’s peculiar treatment of sex 
to Parnell’s stumbling over the Seventh Commandment; and fails, as have 
others, to grasp that the cold, icy quality of Yeats’s ear is not simply 


an aristocratic pose. With the exception, perhaps, of Lady Gregory, the 
others (Moore, Yeats, AE, Synge, and Joyce) lacked human warmth, as 
D. H. Lawrence knew it, and human affection. Had Howarth discussed 
O’Casey, he would have been obliged to enlarge the perspective of his 
work and to have seen that Goldsmithian tenderness is also part of the 
Irish tradition. (In French) 

—John B. Shipley 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, IV:11, January-February 1960. 


1012. Sartre, Jean-Paul. “The Theater,” pp. 143-152. In an interview, 
Sartre asserts his convictions about the public nature of the theater and 
the part that the audience has in what a play becomes. “A public is above 
all an assembly,” and the varied and complex nature of contemporary 
audiences makes it particularly difficult to anticipate their reactions. The 
ideal reaction of an audience is that it should be “moved” while yet re- 
taining an objective distance. 


1013. Tallman, Warren. “Kerouac’s Sound,” pp. 153-169. Kerouac’s 
first novel, The Town and the City, shows his control over a myth and 
its profoundly sentimental melody—a melody that the next book, On 
the Road, was to break sharply. In On the Road, “sounds break up. 
And are replaced by other sounds. . . . Such is the condition of NOW.” 
Jazz—with its rhythms, its variations, its improvisations—provides the 
base movement of this and later novels. The Dharma Bums establishes a 
new sound, that of “an exceptionally talented musician trying out a new 
instrument in an interested but nonetheless [s/c} very tentative way. The 
instrument is Zen Buddhism, American fashion.” In spite of his control 
over sound, Kerouac has an unfortunate suspicion “of the meaning val- 
ues toward which words tend. . . . To be Beat is to be wary of moving 
such a sound into the meaning clutter. It might become lost, the life.” 
Kerouac’s sound is the sound of our time, and “more nearly in the 
American grain than that of any writer since Fitzgerald.” 


1014. Hentoff, Nat. “Who Else Can Make So Much out of Passing 
Out?: The Surprising Survival of an Anti-play,” Pp 170-177. The 
reaction to Jack Gelber’s first play, The Connection, has been a varied 
one. The play, about a convincingly real roomful of see addicts pre- 
sented to the audience in a Pirandello-like frame, has itself been labeled 


“junk” by unfriendly critics. Favorable reviewers find a highly authentic 
and urgent contemporary drama, even “the most original piece of new 
American playwriting in a long, long time.” The play is one of the first 
to use modern jazz “organically and dynamically,” while it refuses a 
melodramatic or oversimplified approach to the “‘despair that rides not 
only the junkies among us.” 


—Donna Gerstenberget 
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EXPLICATOR, XVIII:3, December 1959. 


1015. Herman, William R. “Hardy's Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” Item 
16. The novel is “structured by a series of temporal and spatial circles 
with Tess as their object, and the mutual confession of Tess and Angel 
Clare as their center. The irony of the story lies in Tess’s wish to negate 
both time and space, and live in some no-time.” 


1016. Widmer, Kingsley. “Crane's ‘Key West,’ Item 17. The ap- 

rs to be the “key” to Crane’s final collection of poems and also “a 
a to Crane’s final, hard view of Western civilization and the paradisical 
dream of the magic shore in the mythic West—so central to much of 
Crane’s poetry.” An explication of the poem as “key’’ is given. 


1017. King, Bruce. “Dryden’s ‘Zambra Dance,’”’ Item 18. The pee 
is “an exact, though ars comic, use of Hobbist psychology,” drawn 
from a passage in Hobbes’s Leviathan (‘‘Of Imagination,” I,2), and “acts 
as a satiric reflector on the play, in which Almanzor and Almahide sup- 
posedly act by heroic virtues and passion, while in fact they are Hobbes’ 
creatures of appetite and fancy.” 


1018. Litzinger, Boyd. ‘Hopkins’ “The Wreck of the Deutschland,’ 
Stanza 33,” Item 19. The stanza is ‘‘a restatement of the central para- 
dox: God’s fearful mastery . . . can also be His mercy for men.” 


1019. Silverstein, Norman. ‘Stevens’ ‘Of Hartford in a Purple Light,’ ” 
Item 20. The poem is “a city-scape with overtones from Stevens’ 
philosophical secularism. . . . While using impressionistic technique for 
the tableau of Hartford at dusk, Stevens reiterates his thesis of the need 
for mystery to the well-being of the practical man. Though it may leave 
him somewhat uneasy, Hartford empurpled integrates the man-made 
world and the natural universe.” 


1020. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. ‘Thomas’ ‘In My Craft or Sullen Art,’ 

6-9,” Item 21. The meaning of “‘ivory stages” is “‘stages of the ivo 

towers.” The implications of this phrase in the total poem are explana, 
—Robert C. Jones 


FABULA, I:3, 1958. 


1021. Rooth, Anna Birgitta. “Scholarly Tradition in Folktale Research,” 
Pp. 193-200. In interpreting the content of the folktale, 20th-century 
scholars have had to overcome the theories of 19th-century romantics 
who sought to find in the folktale religious or psychological symbolism. 
Studies of the structure of the folktale, however, have been more fruitful 
because Finnish folklorists established a method by which folktale struc- 
ture could be profitably investigated. 


1022. Bausinger, Herman. “Strukturen des Alltaglichten Erzihlens,” 
pp. 239-254. The structure of the “ordinary folktale’ (alltaglichten 
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Erzihlung) does not fit the pattern of such forms as marchen and sagas, 
and methods of scholarship which have proved fruitful with them will 
not yield results with these ordinary folktales. (In German) 


2999. 


1023. Jansen, William Hugh. ‘“The Esoteric-Exoteric Factor in Folk- 
lore,” pp. 205-211. Some folklore—including narratives, beliefs, pro- 
verbs, etc.—is shaped by ‘what one group thinks of itself and what it 
Mr others think of it’ (the esoteric factor), “‘what one group thinks 
of another and what it thinks that other group thinks it thinks’ (exoteric 
factor), or both. Such groups are usually isclated, usually geographically 
or by occupation, but also by such characteristics as common experience, 
age, religion, dialect, or level of education; possessed of specialized 
knowledge; or considered as being particularly admirable by another 


group or groups. 
—S. J. Sackett 


THE FIFTIES, Third Issue, 1959. 


1024. [Anon.}. “The Necessity of Rejecting a Shakespeare Sonnet,” 
_ pp. 20-21. The editors of The Fifties would find it necessary to reject 
the Shakespeare sonnet ‘““The expense of spirit in a waste of shame” be- 
cause the language is that same “‘bare, direct, imageless style’ which con- 
temporary writing has exhausted. The style of this sonnet, which was 
fresh and new in Shakespeare’s day, is hackneyed in ours. “It seems... 
dangerous to pretend that we live in Shakespeare’s time, and that the 
problems of poetry and the language in which it is written are timeless.” 


1025. Crunk [pseud.}. “The Work of Donald Hall,” pp. 32-46. Be- 
cause the American pet has failed to create for himself an image of the 
poetic life, he has identified himself with the middle class. The poet-as- 
exile (Eliot, Pound) or the newer concept of the poet as “the homosexual 
x. oageil are evasions of the problem. The poet as the middle-class, hap- 
pily married family man is the image which persists in such S as 
Ciardi, Eberhart, Shapiro, and Rexroth—an image that Donald Hall's 
first volume (which Time magazine praised) perpetuates. Hall’s second 
book of poems, The Dark Houses, shows an ability to break from the 
middle-class consciousness. The development in Hall and in other con- 
temporary poets reveals a possible movement away from this identification 


toward a concept of the poet as poet. 
—Donna Gerstenberger 


FORUM, VIII:10, January 1960. 
1026. Fairbairn, James. ‘“‘Government to Act on Cronje Report: New 


Legislation to Control ‘Undesirable Literature,’” pp. 18-20. The new leg- 
islation proposed to deal with communistic and indecent literature 
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amounts to ‘‘a far-reaching form of internal censorship” which goes “far 


beyond any existing elsewhere this side of the iron curtain.” 
—S. J. Sackett 


GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, III:1, Fall 1959. 


1027. Thorslev, Peter. “Pater and Marius: The Esthetic Stage,” pp. 2- 
10. Pater deserves to be “recognized seriously as a ‘moral philosopher,’ 
if you will, and as a peculiarly modern one, for the Victorian age, both in 
his eager admission of the evidence of modern science with its intellec- 
tual and moral relativism, and in his willingness to face honestly the 
consequences of his own peculiar system of values.” Marius is a “consis- 
tent explication of the esthetic creed, with much honest and serious con- 
sideration of its limitations. . .: the antinomianism, the lack of grounds 
for ‘moral assent,’ the creed’s failure in the face of human suffering, or of 
human love, or its failure to provide that sense of participation in a fu- 
ture which comes with ethical or religious commitment.” Pater himself 
saw the limits of the aesthetic stage ‘more clearly than have most of his 


critics.” 
—Robert C. Jones 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, CCXX:1316, January 1960. 


1028. Sheehan, Edward R. F. ‘Evelyn Waugh Runs a Fair,” pp. 30-37. 
Evelyn Waugh, noted for his Olympian aloofness, invites the author to 
a Garden fete at his Georgian manor in Gloucestershire. In the evening 
Waugh discusses Hollywood and the kingdom’s greatest names with 
“exquisite disdain” and on the next day plays host to a crush of visitors 
—including minor poets, dowager duchesses, and distinguished and dash- 
ing people from London—in order to raise money for St. Dominic’s 


Church 
—Kenneth G. Johnston 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XIV:1, Winter 1960. 


1029. Merchant, W. Moelwyn. “Patterns of Reference in Smart’s Jubi- 
late Agno,” pp. 20-26. W. H. Bond’s edition of Christopher Smart’s 
Jubilate Agno (London, 1954), with its ordering of the Ms fragments, 
suggests that the poem is traversed by “patterns of allusion, association, 
and reference, which depend on a wealth of learning, linguistic and tra- 
ditional” and that there is a coherence and insight not hitherto recog- 
nized in Smart’s main work. 


1030. Hilen, Andrew. “Charley Longfellow Goes to War,” (to be con- 
cluded), pp. 59-81. The enlistment of Henry W. Longfellow’s eighteen- 
year-old son in the Union Army in March 1863, caused the poet much 
anxiety during the time that he was translating Dante. 


1031. Ward, Theodora. ‘The Finest Secret: Emotional Currents in the 
Life of Emily Dickinson after 1865,” pp. 82-106. Emily Dickinson's 
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numerous letters written in the last 16 years of her life offer the best 
revelation of the ebb and flow of her spirit. The death of her father, 
and then the deaths of her intimate friends, one by one, caused her to view 
death not as a fascinating riddle, as she had in her early poetry, but as “a 
heavy encroaching shadow, immediate and inevitable, as great a mystery 
as ever, but unanswerable and all demanding.” 


1032. Snow, Lotus. ‘Some Stray Fragrance of an Ideal: Henry James's 
Imagery for Youth’s Discovery of Evil,” pp. 107-125. “James expressed 
the development of moral perception in certain of his youngest characters 
through the image of ‘the speculative thread on which the pearls of .. . 
experience . . . are mostly strung,’” the pearls being their observations of 
their elders’ conduct. Strangely iridescent, the nea nowhere reveal this 
quality more “than in the cases in which the elders are agp the cases 
of Morgan Moreen of ‘The Pupil,’ Maisie Farange of What Maisie Knew, 
and Nanda Brookenham of The Awkward Age.” 

—George O. Marshall, Jr. 


HUDSON REVIEW, XII:4, Winter 1959-60. 


1033. Cruttwell, Patrick. “Makers and Persons,” pp. 487-507. In prac- 
ticing his art, the maker sets varying distances between himself as per- 
son and as maker. There is the purportedly “direct” transcript, from one 
to the other, of the autobiographers (Boswell and Pepys); the “masked” 
representation—Conrad’s Marlow is different from the author but am- 
biguously close to him; the “mythologised” self-presentation—Eliot and 
Joyce disguise their persons by transposing them into “symbolic figures”; 
and the ‘‘dramatised’”’ representation, in which the distance between mak- 
er and person is greatest. From the time of Boswell’s Johnson, the rela- 
tion between the writer’s life and his work has become of increasing in- 
terest as an area of investigation. Such pryings are useful and justifiable 
only if “relevant to the better understanding of the work”; and “however 
fearless” the investigations, conclusions must be drawn cautiously for the 
evidence can never be complete. 


1034. Holland, Norman N. “Hobbling with Horatio, or the Uses of 
Literature,” pp. 549-557. A failure at everything except in writing books 
for boys, Horatio Alger achieved great popularity because his own mind 
always remained childish, “happily matched to the minds of his young 
readers.” Writing out of his own psychological experience, Alger offer- 
ed his audience three fathers: ‘the real father, the substitute father, and 
the wicked father.” Following a set formula in relation to these various 
fathers, the Alger hero eventually achieves manhood as symbolized by 
money, “pluck,” and gift pocket-watches. Alger himself died an “impo- 
tent failure” who “compared himself to The Little Lame Prince.” 

—Sam Baskett 


HUMANIST, XIX:6, November-December 1959. 


1035. Widmer, Kingsley. “The Sacred Sun in Modern Literature,” pp. 
368-372. The literary artist in modern times is typically the advocate of 
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some form of religious heterodoxy. Yeats, for instance, found more 
meaning and vitality in a a wr mythology than he did in any ortho- 


doxy. A recurrent type of heterodoxy is sun worship. William Blake 
had visions of solar angels, and, more recently, D. H. Lawrence explor- 
ed the possibilities of solar mythology. In the early story “Sun” Law- 
rence’s heroine escapes from the frustrations of middleclass life through 
mystical union with the sun, and in the late prophetic work Apocalypse 
the novelist declares, “I am part of the sun as my eye is part of me.” 
With Lawrence, this is less than a formalized religion but more than a 


literary device. 
—Donald M. Murray 


KULTUUR LEVEN, XXVI:2, February 1959. 


1036. Engelborghs, M. “De Nieuwe Roman van Graham Greene,” pp. 
119-122. Our Man in Havana reveals Greene's bias against the United 
States, his interest in childhood, his concern for individuality, his distrust 
of political entities, and other characteristics of his work. The book is 
written with a light touch; the somewhat unsatisfactory characterization 
and the occasionally overdone style suggest that Greene is no longer 
capable of writing as he did in 1925-30. Its humor shows Greene’s abil- 
ity in a field he no longer —e and, while it is not the equal of 
= best novels, it is clearly the work of a great novelist. (In Flem- 
ish) 


, XXVI:3, March-April, 1959. 


1037. Sch{oonderwoerd}, N. ‘‘Lolita,” PP 218-219. The case of Lolita 
may bring to a head the arguments for and against censorship. (In Flem- 


ish) 
, XXVI:4, May 1959. 


1038. V{ermeer]}, J. R[oeland}. ‘Henry Miller en de Stilte,” pp. 291- 
292. The attitude toward nature expressed in Big Sur and the Oranges of 
Hieronymus Bosch shows Miller to be a moralist who is misunderstood in 
his native land. (In Flemish) 


, XXVI:6, July 1959. 


1039. Engelborghs, M. ‘“Verengende en Verruimende Kritiek,” pp. 
445-449. Though not original with him, the theory expressed by Sean 
O’Faolain in The Vanishing Hero has much truth in it. But his treatment 
suffers from his reluctance to accept any kind of novel other than the 
most strictly realistic. Helen Gardner is correct in arguing, in The Limits 
of Literary Criticism, that no single critical approach can say everything 

ut a piece of literature; her book “is an example of academic criticism 
at its best.” (In Flemish) 
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, XXVI:7, August-September 1959. 


1040. Humanus. “Newman over Geloof en Intellect,” pp. 485-495, 
Newman's essay “On Consulting the Faithful in Matters of Doctrine,” 
which argued that the Holy Ghost infused the body of the Church, must 
be read against his belief that the time was now at hand when an elite 
of Catholic intellectuals would lead England to Catholicism. His grasp 
of the conflict between faith and unbelief controls both his distinction be- 
tween science and theology in The Idea of a University and his reaction to 
the theory of evolution, which was ahead of his time. This distinction be- 
tween science and theology leads to Newman's concept of the Imperial 
Intellect (one of the important concepts of our time), and which made 
it possible for him to conceive of an elite of Catholic intellectuals. It also 
gave him a respect for reality second to none in human history and made 
him a partisan of absolute je of inquiry. (In Flemish) 


1041. L., M. D. “Individualisme Is Bespottelijk,” p. 531. Though no 
one could have been farther from Catholicism than Heywood Broun, 


shortly before his death he became converted. (In Flemish) 
—S. J. Sackett 


LANDFALL, XIII:3, September 1959. 

1042. Campion, Sarah. “No Caviare to the General,” pp. 269-271. The 
poetic drama Moon Section, by Allen Curnow, is “the first considerable 
New Zealand play written about the country, its people, and their atti- 
tudes, by a New Zealander’; it presents New Zealand life as ‘‘a series 
of monologues.” 


, XIII:4, December 1959. 


1043. Scott, W. J. “Indecency in Literature,” pp. 311-322. Although 
New Zealand now has a sensible and operable law to define and prohibit 
indecent literature, control of indecency is still difficult. For one thing, 
there is no evidence that reading indecent literature leads anybody to 
commit indecent actions; but on the other hand, it cannot do any good, 
“and in the sense that a liking for it makes . . . positive action harder to 
take it can be said to do some harm.” There is a danger that fear of prose- 
cution may intimidate the publishing industry and booksellers. Essential- 
ly the problem of indecency in literature is “the educational one of find- 
ing out by investigation what different kinds and qualities of books do to 
us, of raising the level of reading tastes, and of encouraging the work of 
creative artists and thinkers in society.” 

—S. J. Sackett 


LANGUAGE LEARNING, IX:3 and 4, 1959. 

1044. Sleator, Mary D. ‘Grammatical Theory and Practice in an Eng- 
lish Grammar Class,” pp. 1-11. W. Nelson Francis (The Structure of 
American English), Archibald A. Hill (Introduction to Linguistic Struc- 
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tures), and Charles F. Hockett (A Course in Modern Linguistics) can- 
not explain the following sentence types without admitting exceptions to 
their systems: Run. When bringing roses, John is choosy. The girl saw 
the boy with a telescope. Noam Chomsky (Syntactic Structures, Janua 
Linguarum IV, The Hague, 1957) views grammar as a sentence-generat- 
ing device by which one may produce or analyze a sentence according to 
rules for rewriting elements, working from the element sentence down 
through various levels to the phonemic. Each sentence type can be 
analyzed as a transformation of one or more simple, declarative, active 


sentences with a simple verb or noun. 
—James C. Austin 


LIBRARY, XIV:2, June 1959. 


1045. Gathorne-Hardy, Robert. “‘Halifax’s The Character of a Trimmer: 
Some Observations in the Light of a Manuscript from Ickworth,” pp. 
117-123. A sixth Ms of Halifax’s Trimmer has come to light at Ickworth, 
a National Trust property in Suffolk. There appears to be a close rela- 
tionship between this Ms and the edition published in 1688, and their 
consistency and ym suggest “that they display two very closely connect- 
ed stages in the development of the text.” 

—Charles A. Toase 


LITERA: STUDIES IN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
(University of Istanbul), V, 1958. 


1046. Bliss, A. J. ‘Thomas Chestre: A Speculation,” pp. 1-6. It is 
tempting to imagine Chestre wrote Sir Launfal with Chaucer’s knowl- 
edge; that Chaucer used the same source manuscript for lines 73-85 of 
the “Tale of Sir Thopas”; and that ‘Sir Thopas” was not only a pe 
of the worst tail-rhyme romances in general, but also a private joke be- 
tween the two poets. 


1047. Curgenven, J. P. “ “Thyrsis’ IV. Models, Sources, Influences. The 
Landscape Hellenised,” pp. 7-16. The subject and the genre are anta- 
gonistic in ‘“Thyrsis”; but Arnold happily marries the world of Graeco- 
Roman pastoral with close fidelity to the topical detail of the Oxford 
country. 


1048. Tonguc, Sencer. ‘The Saracens in the Middle English Charle- 
magne Romances,” pp. 17-24. The Saracens are usually depicted as 
wrong, connected with witchcraft and helpless gods, sometimes curious 
for Christian truth, and possessed of daughters ready to betray them; 
but exceptionally a chivalrous point of view emerges: it sometimes in- 
volved identifying the heathens with the pagans of classical antiquity. 


1049, Padwick, Joyce. “William Morris in Epping and Savernake,” pp. 
56-63. Morris’s early wanderings in the two forests influenced the chang- 
ing landscapes, unexpected encounters, unpredictable happenings, and 
constant wanderings in his long prose stories. 


—J. Max Patrick 
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LONDON MAGAZINE, VII:1, January 1960. 


1050. Wyndham, Francis. “Introduction to Jean Rhys,” pp. 15-18. Jean 
Rhys’s novels deserve to be far better known than they are. She is especial- 
ly deft at presenting (‘‘with quivering immediacy and Blassy objectivity”) 


women who commit themselves to love and are betrayed, either because of 
men’s incomprehension of women or because of their own inability to 
understand themselves. 


1051. Howarth, Herbert. “Whitman Among the Irish,” pp. 48-55. 
Whitman had a definite influence upon Yeats, AE, and Joyce. Yeats as- 
similated Whitman’s heroic nudity by writing “the poetry of the human 
physique,” by finding ecstasy in it, and by a corresponding nudity and 
“ecstatic elementalism’” of style; AE’s authoritative exhortations at 
society’s injustices owe much to Whitman’s confidence that the poet was 
the right man to lay down the law; Joyce shared with Whitman the sense 
of city, especially ‘the sense of multitude”: in fact Bloom is a Whitman 
character and his story is a Whitman story. 


, VII:2, February 1960. 


1052. Salgado, Gamini. “‘D. H. Lawrence as Literary Critic,” pp. 49-57. 
Lawrence's absolute integrity, his sympathy for the intentions of the 
writer he was criticizing, and the freshness of his approach indicate that 
he had the essentials necessary for the ideal literary critic. Lawrence 
might have been the greatest literary critic of our time if he had concen- 
trated upon literary criticism. 


1053. Wain, John. “Why Write Verse Drama?” pp. 58-63. Wain con- 
siders the continuance of verse drama a ‘‘most curious phenomenon’’ of 
modern literature. He asks the usual question: “Why write verse drama 
when prose will do?” Then he comments upon J. B., John Heath- 
Stubbs’s Helen in Egypt, ov. ae Spender’s translation of Schiller’s Mary 
Stuart, and two radio plays by George Barker. Charitably, he concludes 
that the only justification for the plays’ being in verse is that the writers 
wanted them to be in verse. 

—Robert R. Yackshaw 


MIDWEST REVIEW, March 1959. 


1054. Worrell, Elizabeth. ‘Hornet in the Mind,” pp. 5-12. The impor- 
tance of the — of themes to be found in Virginia Woolf's short 
stories and essays lies in their universal significance. Perhaps the first 
of these themes is man’s inhumanity to man, especially in the form of 
man’s subjugation of woman. Such themes Mrs. Woolf presents in an 
intricate pattern of thought expressed by poetic method, by symbol and 
sensory imagery, as can be seen in an unfinished sketch, ‘‘Three Pictures.” 
Especially effective is the imagery of ‘Thoughts on Peace in an Air Raid,” 
in which the plane droning overhead is used to create a “mind hornet” 
which arouses anxiety and fear in the reader. 
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1055. McDonald, W. U., Jr. “Scott's Conception of Don Quixote,” pp. 
37-42. Evidence from Scott's — indicates that he regarded Don 


Quixote as a romance—that is, a work which, along with the marvelous, 
contains the real. Although aware of its satirical qualities, he conceived of 
the work as going beyond satire to reflect, however indirectly, reality in 
manners and sentiments, especially in the character of the hero. This at- 
titude puts Scott in a middle position between the earlier extremes which 
regarded the novel as satire or pure farce and some contemporary ex- 
tremes which consider it basically tragic. 

—Richard Lettis 


MODERN AGE, IV:1, Winter 1959-1960. 


1056. “The Burke Newsletter,’ No. 3, Winter 1959-1960, pp. 104-108. 
“The chief center of Burke Studies in Britain is the Sheffield Library, 
Yorkshire,” containing over 500 letters by Burke and over 2000 to him. 
Thomas W. er ’s projected edition of the Correspondence “will 
keep his team of scholars busy for seven or eight years.” (Other Burke 
collections in Britain and recent British publications and work in pro- 
gress are described.) 

—John O. Waller 


NATIONAL REVIEW, VIII:3, January 16, 1960. 


1057. Wills, Garry. “The Liberals Convert a Cardinal,” pp. 37-40. 
Only recently have political liberals ventured to put “Liberalism’s kiss of 
death” upon the great conservative Cardinal Newman. (See Terence Ken- 
ney, Political Thought of . . . Newman.) Newman's statements are 
wrenched from context, rearranged, and misinterpreted. Newman’s idea 
of doctrinal development was conservative, for doctrine must be stable 
to develop. “Newman was afraid of rapid change because he was afraid 
of man... [,} heir to original sin.” He was anti-liberal because “only 
a rooted society can endure long enough to improve itself.” 


1058. Mann, Georg. ‘The Back Side of Paradise,” pp. 50-52. Recently 
several American novelists of college life have “discovered that the adults 
who clutter up the campus may be bigger game than even the most sensi- 
tive undergraduates.” The growing importance of higher education in 
America; faculty politics; the charged emotional atmosphere of the class- 
room; the humor in contrast between ideals and reality—all make good 
material. ‘The major weakness of these novels lies in their cavalier treat- 
ment of what the campus is all about.” 


, VIII:5, January 30, 1960. 


1059. Root, E. Merrill. “What About Ayn Rand?” pp. 76-77. Ayn 
Rand is “our most original artist-philosopher . . . of sanity, freedom and 
vital conservation.” She has been unjustly attacked for atheism: she 
denies believing in God, but her style is spiritually inspired and her 
philosophy subconsciously “far closer to theism” and Christ's spirit than 
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conventional Christianity. Her “faith is in reason, heroism, creation, joy, 
the free will, and the affirmative mind,” all qualities which “stem from 
and lead to God.” Her epistemology is sound and she scorns all rela- 
tivists, behaviorists, and positivists. (Root is answered by several letters 


in NR, VIH:7, February 13, 1960.) 
—John O. Waller 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXIX:3, Autumn 1959. 


1060. Hyman, Stanley Edgar. “The Whole Round World,” pp. 277- 
291. Darwin’s early work before the Origin (1859) reveals an imagina- 
tive writer ae see 5 profound metaphors for poetry. His first book, 
Voyage of the Beagle, despite a ‘preoccupation with the or of the 
landscape, has no controlling metaphor.” But his three books on geology 
are each “shaped by an imaginative design, built around a great meta- 
phor”: the vision that with time and change, “microcosm becomes mac- 
rocosm and life overcomes death”; the “poetic vision of struggle, adap- 
tation, triumph,” the metaphor of “‘a sacrificial dying’; “‘a Heraclitean 
world in which . . . everything flows,” earth “bringing together and 
nourishing.” His monographs on the subclass Cirripedia reveal ‘a Freud- 
_ ian fantasy-world under the microscope.” 


1061. Butler, Richard. “Santayana at Harvard [1882-1886},” pp. 341- 
349. As a freshman Santayana failed algebra, found most courses dull, was 
inquiring and solitary. The Lampoon recognized his drawing ability, and 
provided a social environment. He studied under William James, and 
sepmneee Spinoza’s naturalism, which became the basis of his own 
philosophy. He performed in college theatricals, contributed to the 
Harvard Monthly, made a few lasting friendships, but ‘‘retained his 
preference for solitude’ and “‘the interior life.” He resisted his half- 
sister’s urgings toward Catholicism, while appreciating ‘‘the rich ritual 
of the Mass,” “admired” and was “‘appalled’”” by what he saw of the 
Puritan tradition, and finally decided that religious sentiment should be 
expressed “‘in poetry where it belongs,” while actual truth must be sought 


in “ideal institutions.” 
—John H. Wrenn 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, January 3, 1960. 


1062. Reynolds, Horace. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. The dictionary of 
Nathan Bailey (London, 1721) should be honored as a book that 
marked the American mind. Though obscured by Dr. Johnson’s fame, 
Bailey’s An Universal Etymological Dictionary is much more fanciful, 
entertaining, and representative of the 18th century than Johnson’s. It 
was widely read and commonly used in America. 


, January 10, 1960. 


1063. Baker, Carlos. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. The satirical spirit 
still exists today, though we tend to use the tools of satire separately and 
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gingerly. We are afraid of hurting someone. We have no satirists like 
Rabelais, Swift, Pope, or Samuel Johnson in Rasselas. But it is not too 
late for a satirist to develop his capacity to show us “what boobs we 
mortals be.” 


, January 24, 1960. 


1064. Adams, J. Donald. ‘Speaking of Books,” p. 2. In further clari- 
fying his stand on the state of teaching English language, Adams objects 
to the ideas that all language is relative (use depending upon the social 
situation—democratic theory carried to the point of absurdity) and that 
any change in language is improvement. 


, January 31, 1960. 
1065. Gibson, Walker. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Some evidences of 
a modest growing im of light verse are the success of Betjeman 
in England; a tone of lightness entering much contemporary poetry, the 
ambitious and the serious; and a slow demand for such acknowledged 
writers of light verse as Ogden Nash. 


————_+—,, February 14, 1960. 


1066. Davis, Robert Gorham. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Poets and 
novelists are fascinated by the passing of time. And though their images 
show time always moving in a single direction, when taken literally their 
images confuse us about what that direction is. 
—M. F. Orth 


NIEUW VLAAMS TIJDSCHRIFT, XIII:7. 


1067. Corbet, Aug. “Shakespeariana,” pp. 830-831. Sir William D’Ave- 
nant claimed to be the natural son of Shakespeare; this claim provides us 
with food for thought. (In Flemish) 

—S. J. Sackett 


NONPLUS, No. I, October 1959. 


1068. Kavanagh, Patrick. “Nationalism and Literature,” pp. 74-79. A 
myth as a kind of self-contained world in which one can live is necessary. 
But Ireland as a patriotic myth aiding and sustaining a group of literary 
artists has failed, because nationalism seldom offers those qualities that 
give spiritual reality its strength. The only patriotic myth that worked 
was Joyce’s use of Dublin. Likewise English literature seems to be 
largely separated from England the nation. The nourishing force vital- 
izing English poetry did not have much to do with politics or patriotism. 
One should not confuse patriotism with English poets’ love of the land 
and landscape. The English sustaining myth is based on faith in ‘‘one’s 


—Michael J. O'Neill 


own judgement and the courage to pronounce it.” 
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ODYSSEY, II:1, December 1959. 


1069. Cuscaden, R. R. “Letters from the City, IV: Chicago,” pp. 24- 
27. Recent readers of their own poetry in Chicago included Ferlinghetti, 
Cummings, and Eliot. Chicagoans find Sandburg out of date; it is now 
Nelson Algren who is ‘“‘our single best poet and no other city has anyone 


half as good.” 
—S. J. Sackett 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXVI:4, Fall 1959 (“Contemporary Theater” 
Issue). 


1070. Kronenberger, Louis. “Highbrows and the Theater Today,” pp. 
560-572. Modern theater as theater is of little importance to “literary 
highbrows,” and it offers little to change their apathy (not antipathy). 
Where Broadway’s offerings are not dull, they are slick and cheap. The 
theater of the 50’s produced only Inge to compare with the new novel- 
ists and poets, and even Inge’s work has begun to deteriorate. Still, the 
theater’s faults do not completely explain or justify its neglect by the 
highbrow, who has become too intellectualized, too analytical, too con- 
scious of what is significant, while the theater's appeals and strengths 
-_ have always been non-intellectual, resting upon intensity, emotional re- 
sponse, simplification. Whatever the explanation, the highbrow and the 
theater need to be reunited. 


1071. Raleigh, John Henry. “O’Neill’s Long Day's Journey into Night 
and New England Irish-Catholicism,” pp. 573-592. Long Day's Journey, 
O’Neill’s best play and perhaps the best ever written in America, has a 
“clean power” partly from its autobiographical source but especially from 
its reflection of the family-culture of New England Irish Catholicism. A 
detailed analysis of the play reveals ten distinct attributes of the Irish 
character, symbolized by the Tyrone family: it is ‘excessively familial; 
noncommunal; sexually chaste; turbulent; drunken; . . . sentimental and 
ironical about love; pathologically obsessed with betrayal; religious- 
blasphemous; loquacious; [with] a tendency for late marriages and sub- 
sequent prolonged adolescence.” 


1072. Brustein, Robert. ‘‘Notes on a Suburban Theater,” pp. 593-605. 
Today’s American theater audience, predominantly nial: ora u 

per-income, suburban, is changing the character of the theater, not only 
toward glossier productions, higher ticket prices, and new curtain times, 
but also in tone, technique, and subject matter. The theater has become 
more solemn, sophisticated, and narrowly realistic, rather than more 
artistic or visionary. These new forms have emerged: (1) ‘Westport 
Comedy” (Tunnel of Love), with recognizable suburban types as comic 
heroes and recognizable suburban problems (adultery) as situations; (2) 
“Upper Middle Musical Play’ (Gypsy), a social problem overlaid with 
music and dance (especially ballet), requiring dramatic ability of its pet- 
formers, and presenting “complex” characters; (3) “Domestic Psycho- 
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drama” (Middle of the Night), popularized Freudianism and clinical 
case studies of maladjusted characters in difficult situations. The result 
of all this is stultification and self-imitation in the drama. 


1073. Alvarez, A. ‘The Anti-Establishment Drama,” pp. 606-611. The 
contemporary English theater shows an encouraging change in convention 
which is finally forcing the stilted and artificial “drawing-room drama” 
off the British stage. The importation of the work of such writers as 
Beckett, Miller, and Ionesco has opened the way for a native avant-garde. 
The strength of the new social realists, Behan, Osborne, and others, lies 
less in their left-wing politics and their attack upon the Establishment 
than in their realistic language and conception of character and situation. 
The new realistic drama, however, shares the weakness of its model, the 
documentary film—it offers merely a slice of life, not a resolution to the 
problems it presents. 


1074. Vidal, Gore. “Love, Love, Love,” pp. 613-620. Love has become 
both the universal problem and solution in the American drama. As 
always in the American theater, feeling, not thought, is the highest good. 
The most successful dramatists, such as Arthur Miller, neither strong in- 
tellects nor great writers, take themselves much too seriously and tend 
to become pontifical. Unlike the French, the best American writers do 
not write plays, while the best playwrights are inadequate writers. The 
performers, enslaved by The Method, are also limited by the theater's 
emphasis on feeling. The American theater needs more honest and as- 
tringent critics like Mary McCarthy and more bold and interesting play- 
wrights like Tennessee Williams. 

—Sheldon Grebstein 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XXXVIII:4, October 1959. 


1075. MacLean, Kenneth. “Levels of Imagination in Wordsworth’s Pre- 
lude (1805),” pp. 385-400. “The Prelude is first, and principally, en- 
gaged with the conditions of imagination belonging to the child.” “Sleep” 
imagery, ‘the subconscious imagination” (the primary theme), and “‘an- 
tique tones” are basic. The second level, concerned with Cambridge, 
London, and Revolutionary France, is the associative imagination. “In 
this central, disturbed second phase” of the poem, Wordsworth, unable 
to connect in an emotionally satisfactory way with Cambridge, London, 
or Paris, employs “the language of memory.” Poetry, “the third and 
last level,” is created by “childhood and nature” and the peasant, and is 
“associated with generative impulse,” religion, and ceremonial sacrifice. 
But of these levels, childhood experience “is first and best.” 


1076. Sikes, Herschel M. “The Poetic Theory and Practice of Keats: 
The Record of a Debt to Hazlitt,” pp. 401-412. Hiazlitt’s aesthetics 
markedly influenced Keats’s poetic theory, and his criticism of Keats's 
poetry led to changes in the poet’s methods. In his three important criti- 
cal letters (between November 1817 and February 1818), Keats took 
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many opinions, such as the deploring of ‘singularity’ and the concepts 
“of sympathy [and identity} in literature” and “of Negative Capability,” 
directly from Hazlitt. Defending Keats, both before and after his death, 
from attacks in The Quarterly and Blackwood’s, Hazlitt also appraised, 
admiringly but judiciously, the poetry ‘in terms of the development of 
his poetic technique.” Such poems as The Eve of St. Agnes and Hy- 
perion seem to show the impact of Hazlitt’s remarks. 


1077. Williamson, Karina. “Christopher Smart’s Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs,” pp. 413-424. Though Smart seems to have “had no clear idea 
how the hymns should be used,” his Hymns and Spiritual Songs (1765) 
are better adapted to the specific requirements of the Anglican Church 
than any other contemporary hymnal. ‘They celebrate almost all the fixed 
and moveable feast-days in the church calendar,” as well as other events 
of the liturgy. Unlike the evangelical and Methodist hymnologists, Smart 
did not draw solely upon the Bible for subject matter and imagery. And 
also unlike his contemporaries, he did not slavishly follow his texts; he 
stamped on his work the impress ‘‘of his own highly individual style.” 
Smart’s view of hymn-writing ‘‘as a deliberate exercise of creative skill” 


is the most fundamental difference. 


1078. Farnham, Fern. ‘The Imagery of Henry Vaughan’s “The Night,’ ” 

p. 425-435. Though Vaughan may well have known the Hermetic writ- 
ings and the Cabala, these are not the sources, as has been held, of ‘The 
Night.” Rather, the source is the Bible, which he loved and respected. 
The central image of the poem—“‘the brightness of God's glory shining 
through the darkness of his tabernacle’’—unites the ee as the poet 
passes “from one ‘dark tent’ to another, including the huge tent of night 
itself, and . . . reaches his destination in a spiritual holy of holies beyond 
the imagination of man.” An examination of the poem based on the uni- 
fying “temple images” explains otherwise difficult passages. 


1079. Bain, Carl E. ‘The Latin Poetry of Andrew Marvell,” pp. 436- 
449. Though nearly all written in the elegiac couplet and with little use 
of enjambment, Marvell’s Latin poems exhibit considerable variety of 
content and tone. His Latin verse divides into two groups: lyrical and 
epigrammatic. A comparison of the three lyric poems in English also 
written wholly or partially in Latin suggests “that the English versions 
came first,” as they reveal the ‘‘economy and allusiveness’” characteristic 
of his poetry. In his epigrams—some short, some long, some punning, 
some pointed, and some anecdotal—Marvell used the common sources, 
Martial and the Greek Anthology. Though not an original epigramma- 
tist, Marvell could be witty and charming. 


1080. Legouis, Pierre. “Marvell and ‘the two learned brothers of St. 
Marthe,’” pp. 450-458. Marvell did not refer in The Rehearsal Trans- 
pros’d, as Grosart ludicrously queried, to Mary of Bethany, but to Gauch- 
er and Louis de Sainte-Marthe, born into a distinguished literary family 
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in December 1571 and themselves upholders of that tradition. The ac- 
curate biographical information in the passage Marvell probably obtained 
early in 1656 from one of Gaucher’s sons, Abel-Louis, Father Superior 
of a house of secular priests near Saumur, where Marvell then was. It 
is barely possible that through Abel-Louis de Sainte-Marthe, who inclined 
toward Jansenism, Marvell learned of Pascal. 


1081. Blayney, Glenn H. “Enforcement of Marriage in English Drama 
(1600-1650), pp. 459-472. Early 17th-century dramatic and non- 
dramatic literature seems “to some degree, to reflect a gradual shift of 
popular sentiment away from marriage of convenience toward marriage 
for love.’ Whether treating “enforced marriages’’ satirically (Wily Be- 
guiled, 1606), tragically (Ford’s Broken Heart, 1633), inconsistently 
(The London Prodigal, 1605), as a subordinate theme (Middleton's 
Women Beware Women, 1657), or as a casual topic, dramatists seemed 
largely to condemn them. Many ag and prose writers, as Nicholas 
Breton, Thomas Heywood, and Milton, held the same point of view. 


1082. Ferguson, Oliver W. ‘‘Swift’s Saeva Indignatio and A Modest 
Proposal,’ pp. 473-479. Despite the traditional view, Swift vented his 
rage not on England, but on Ireland in A Modest Proposal—‘‘a logical 
extension of a plea Swift had made unceasingly to the people of Ireland: 
domestic consumption of domestic products.” Indicting the rich, the poor, 
the Catholic and the Dissenting Irish—the whole nation—Swift wrote as 
“the defeated moral reformer,” frustrated by Irish indifference to any 
scheme to improve their lot. Devouring themselves by their criminal 
folly and selfishness, the Irish “ ‘have acted like beasts’’’; and in this 
— le mythe animal becomes “‘integral to Swift’s judgment of Ire- 
and,” 


1083. Spanos, Bebe. ‘The Real Princess Christina,’ pp. 488-496. 
James’s Princess Casamassima was no mere replica of a Balzac, Dumas 
fils, or Turgenev heroine; she had a real-life counterpart in Princess Bel- 
giojoso, born Christina di Trivulzio (James’s heroine was the Christina 
Light of Roderick Hudson), an Italian revolutionary: the lives of the two 
Princesses are alike in detail; “both . . . moved among many different 
classes”; both were artists ‘“‘of unconventional self-drama”’; both . . . 
scorned conventions’; both were beautiful and aroused love in men, but 
did not return it; both were suspect in political and personal life because 
of inconsistent conduct. Giving the link between them in William Wet- 
more Story and His Friends (1903), in which he refers to Princess Bel- 
giojoso, James used her to provide “‘a final unifying force to his char- 
acterization.” 


1084. Gullason, Thomas Arthur. ‘The Sources of Stephen Crane’s Mag- 
gie,” pp. 497-502. Much of the content of Maggie (1893) comes from 
the works of Crane’s father, the Rev. Jonathan Crane, and of Jacob Riis. 
His father’s sermons and other writings expatiate on such themes as the 
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impact of the slums on children, “the hereditary effects of alcoholism,” 
and the ‘“‘romantic-realistic conflict” also found in Maggie. And Riis’s 
“How the Other Half Lives shows striking parallels” with Maggie at 
numerous points. These works gave Crane “‘his pessimistic bias as well as 
hints for characters, setting, themes, and psychology.” 


1085. Stillinger, Jack. ‘““Whittier’s Early Imitation of Thomas Campbell,” 
pp. 502-504. Whittier’s first published poem, ‘The Exile’s Departure” 
(1826), imitates Campbell’s “Exile of Erin,” printed 25 years earlier. 
Despite certain differences, the similarities ‘‘in subject matter, style, struc- 
ture, and tone” suggest that Whittier worked from memory or from a 
copy of Campbell’s poem. 


1086. Satterthwaite, Alfred W. ‘“‘A Re-examination of Spenser's Trans- 
lations of the ‘Sonets’ from A Theatre for Worldlings,” pp. 509-515. 
Spenser translated the first 11 (by Joachim du Bellay) of the “Sonets” 
in Jonker Van der Noot’s A Theatre for Worldlings (1569); the re- 
maining four, probably in Van der Noot’s French, someone else may have 
englished. A ‘“‘statistical analysis of language and punctuation” (ratio of 
end-stops in the French to stops in the English, of deviation ‘‘from strict 
line-for-line translation” in the 11 and in the last four sonnets, and of 
mistranslations in the two groups)—there is no external evidence—sug- 
gests tentatively that Spenser could not have written such poor poetry as 
these four sonnets. 


1087. McLaughlin, John C. ‘‘The Honour and the Humble Obey- 
saunce,’ Prologue to the Legend of Good Women, L. 135 G-Text,” pp. 
515-516. Skeat and Robinson both suggest emendations for the line “the 
honour and the humble obeysaunce{s}.’’ But it needs no mending; the 
scribe ought to have copied it “‘after line 136, ‘And after diden othere 
observaunces,’ rather before it.” Thus “honour” and ‘“‘obey- 


saunce[{s}” help define ‘“‘othere observaunces.”’ 
—John B. Shipley 


POETRY, XCV:3, December 1959. 


1088. Coleman, Elliott. “The Sitwell Anthology [The Atlantic Book 
of British and American Poetry},” pp. 182-185. Dame Edith Sitwell’s 
anthology contains poems selected wisely, fairly, and proportionately, “up 
to, that is, the past hundred years.” Dame Sitwell’s introductions and 
her inclusion of early spellings are laudable. 


, XCV:4, January 1960. 


1089. Stafford, William. ‘Several Tongues” (rev.-art., Union Street, by 
Charles Causley; Of the Festivity, by William Dickey; First and Second 
Love, by Eleanor Farjeon; The Collected Poems of E. J. Pratt; The Stone 
and the Shell, by Sara Henderson Hay; The World’s One Clock, by 
Louise Townsend Nicholl; and Zen Telegrams, by Paul Reps), pp. 248- 
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257. Causley deserves attention for his “mutually reinforcing elements,” 
the ballad flavor, and “immediate vivid experience.’ Dickey offers 
“many patterns,” and ‘“‘may be better than those who approve of him 
fie. Auden} think he is.’ Miss Farjeon’s polished sonnets are above 
standard. Pratt ‘delivers huge slices of Canadian experience’ well, but 
needs editing. Miss Hay’s “two images—stone and shell—and their 
accompanying associations structure this whole book.” Miss Nicholl’s 
s contain “‘something of high quality.” Reps uses cryptic phrases 

to “unleash the imagination.” 
—Roger Murray 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XXI:1 and 
2, Autumn 1959 and Winter 1960. 


1090. Fries, Waldemar H. “John James Audubon [:} Some Remarks 
on His Writings,” pp. 1-7. The Princeton Library devoted its spring 
and summer exhibition to ‘“‘The World of John James Audubon.” An 
examination of his Journals, his Ornithological Biography, and his let- 
ters show him to be a keen observer and a writer of merit with a gift for 
“apt and picturesque expressions.” 


1091. Rice, Howard C., Jr. “The World of John James Audubon [:} 
Catalogue of an Exhibition in the Princeton University Library 15 May- 
30 September 1959,” pp. 9-88. A detailed description of the exhibit is 
presented, with a foreword, biographical introduction, reproductions of 
Audubon drawings and letters. The exhibit includes original drawings 
and paintings, manuscripts, books with Audubon marginalia, plates for 
the “Birds of America” and ‘“Quadrapeds”’ series. One hundred seventy- 
three items are included and described. 


1092. Dallett, Francis James. ‘‘Citizen Audubon [:} A Documentary 
Discovery,” pp. 89-93. Three documents published here for the first 
time prove that James Audubon, despite claims to the contrary, was a 
“naturalized citizen of the United States.” Born in Santo Domingo, he 
became a citizen in 1812. The documents include a “declaration of in- 
tention,” an “‘actual record of naturalization,’ and the naturalization oath 
signed by Audubon. His American passport, issued in 1830, likewise 
still survives. 

—Nelson A. Ault 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEEDS PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITER- 
ARY SOCIETY, VIII, Part IV, January 1959. 


1093. Muir, Kenneth. “Three Shakespeare Adaptations,” pp. 233-240. 
An examination of Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida, Tate’s King Lear, 
Theobald’s Richard II reveals (1) that Shakespeare's “sense of dramatic 
structure” was better than that of his adapters, who were influenced by 
“the mechanical nature of neo-classical ideas of form’; (2) that dialogue 
changes in favor of decorum “displayed a false taste and a coarser verbal 
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sensibility than that of most Elizabethan writers’; and (3) that previous 
attempts to change Shakespeare show “that Shakespeare knew better than 


his adapters.” 
—Donna_ Gerstenberger 


REPORTER, XXI:9, November 26, 1959. 

1094. Vidal, Gore. ‘‘Debate in the Moonlight,” pp. 33-35. Though 
Shaw is a great dramatist, in Heartbreak House, his ‘‘improvisatory genius 
breaks down’; but the play does ‘give heart to those who expect the 
theatre to be something more than a business.” 


1095. Kazin, Alfred. ‘How Good is Norman Mailer?” pp. 40-41. 
“Mailer is a powerful, courageous talent, admirably provoked by our 
culture.” Advertisements for Myself is the product of a “variable, un- 
stable, and on the whole unpredictable” writer. 


, XXI:11, December 24, 1959. 


1096. Hentoff, Nat. “Why Forget Who We Are?” pp. 31-32. The 
finest collection of Negro literature and history in the United States is 
at the branch of the New York Public Library at 135th Street and Lenox 
Avenue; it is largely the work of Arthur Alfonso Schomburg. 


, XXI1:3, February 4, 1960. 


1097. Nemerov, Howard. “The Dream of Reason,” pp. 29-33. The 
training of the literarily inclined non-scientist leads him to doubt the 
bright dream of reason held up by Hermann J. Mueller in his speech at 
the Darwin centennial proposing that science will be able to control 
evolution by its knowledge of genetics and biology. Instead he remem- 
bers that illustration from the Caprichos of Goya’s belief that, ‘The 
dream of reason begets monsters.” 


, XXII:5, March 3, 1960. 


1098. Kazin, Alfred. ‘‘Father Rexroth and the Beats,” pp. 54-56. Rex- 
roth’s essay “Disengagement: The Art of the Beat Generation” is a “‘val- 
uable testament on the Eisenhower years’ by a “‘veteran American radical 
who identified himself with the traditions of native protest.” But Rex- 
roth’s current writings reveal that he has become a dilettante, using “his 


anger to entertain society.” 
—Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA DE BIBLIOGRAFIA, IX:1, Januaty- 
March 1959. 

1099. Lohmann Villena, Guillermo. ‘Prescott y la Historiografia His- 

panoamericana,” pp. 1-15. This Peruvian scholar pays tribute to Prescott 

as an historian. He discusses Prescott as an “investigador’’ (researcher), 

“historiador’” (historian), and “‘escritor” (writer). (In Spanish) 
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1100. Goodwyn, Frank. ‘‘The Literary Style of William Hickling Pres- 
cott,” pp. 16-39. ‘The present study is designed to ferret out the stylistic 
secrets of Prescott’s astonishing success.’’ Prescott, without departing 
from the historian’s primary informative task, displays “‘the various 
powers of a novelist or dramatist.” Broad generalizations are a charac- 
teristic of Prescott’s style. “Another device for giving unity to Prescott’s 
masses of factual history is the dramatic . . . delineation of his major 
personalities.” His skillful use of the topic sentence, the architectural 
symmetry of his books, chapters and paragraphs, the effectiveness of his 
metaphors and similes are praiseworthy. His use of alliteration and as- 
sonance, “the least discussed of all the subtler stylistic devices, . . . accounts 
for much of the vividness and power of Prescott’s descriptions.” 


1101. Cepeda Adan, José. ‘‘Prescott y la Historia del Reinado de los 
Reyes Catélicos,” pp. 40-47. Prescott in History of the Reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, the Catholic made an extremely honorable attempt to 
deal with the period, issues, and personalities of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
He dealt with both rulers, not just Isabella. He made an extraordinary 
attempt to deal with the vast bibliography of the period, both archival 
and published. He was able to control his prejudices and to find the 
golden mean between external events and the political and institutional 
questions. As a whole, this history of the Catholic king has not yet been 
supplanted, even though it is true that details of fact and interpretation 
may have been changed some during the past century because of in- 


creased knowledge of the period. (In Spanish) 


1102. Woodbridge, Hensley C. ‘‘William Hickling Prescott; A Biblio- 
gtaphy,” pp. 48-77. This bibliography of more than 177 items “‘is di- 
vided into three main sections: I. A listing of American first editions of 
Prescott’s works, accompanied by translations of these works and by re- 
views about them. II. A listing of biographical and critical studies on 
Prescott, including obituaries. III. A listing of previous bibliographies 


on Prescott.” 
—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


SALTIRE REVIEW, VI:19, Autumn 1959. 


1103. Taylor, A. L. “Hoo Ha Ha!” PP. 14-19. Robert Burns’s absorp- 
tion with ‘the Deil’’ was in a “Scottish line of diabolism’ going back to 
pte-Reformation times. He early encountered the vast store of Celtic 
devil lore of his old cousin Betty Davidson. Though a skeptic by theory, 
he was inwardly affected throughout his life by those old tales. ‘There 
is no doubt that Tam, besides being Douglas Graham of Shanter farm, is 
Burns himself, or an aspect of Burns himself.” 


1104. Smith, Iain Crichton. “The Poetry of Norman MacCaig,” pp. 20- 
23. “MacCaig has proved that good poetry can be written in English 
by a Scottish poet . . . without leaving Scotland.” He shows “intellectual 
toughness” in working with language as material for craftsmanship, a 
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“sensuous accuracy,’ and Scottish argumentative passion combined 
with a Scottish grasp of reality.” A Scots ap need not be “overtly Scot- 
tish”; in the end “he will come up with his Scottishness.”’ 

—John O. Waller 


SATURDAY REVIEW, January 2, 1960. 


1105. Krutch, Joseph Wood. “Reflections on the Fifties,” pp. 8-11. To 
the many who have retained faith in American progress, “the Fifties 
must have fulfilled expectations.” Yet the gap between these and the 
less optimistic has grown wider, as “alienation” became the “key word 
for many intellectuals and artists.” For while modern poetry, art, and 
music won a larger audience, they became more difficult and “‘less ac- 
cessible’”’ to the ‘‘adjusted majority.” This separation may mean the in- 
tellectual and artist are “‘on the way out as significant elements in the 
life of mankind.” Or, conversely, it may mean science and Madison 
Avenue are “coming to an end” as dominant social forces. The 50’s have 
provided an “ideological battleground” with a “still dubious’ outcome. 


1106. Hicks, Granville. “As Fiction Faces the Sixties,” p. 14. Certain 
cautious assumptions can be made about the new decade. Writers in the 
60’s, like everyone else, will live under the threat of atomic warfare, 
in a world “increasingly indifferent to what they are trying to do.’’ Mass 
culture will become stronger with rising living standards, driving “‘ser- 
ious artists” into “deeper and deeper alienation.” Yet large numbers of 
serious writers will be able to acquire jobs or fellowships, leaving time 
and energy for literary activity. But unless a genius — to “give our 
literature a new direction,” the same theme of “the human spirit under 
pressure” will probably continue. 


, January 23, 1960. 


1107. Hicks, Granville. “The Creative Spirit in the U.S.,” p. 16. In 
Literature and the American Tradition, a discussion of every major and 
many minor writers from Captain John Smith to Wright Morris, Leon 
Howard finds not only a “‘pattern’”’ he calls the “American tradition,” 
but “a belief in the creative power of the human spirit to endure and 
to prevail and to exist in the meanest and queerest of individuals.’ Two 
faults, however, may be leveled at this argument: (1) faith in the indi- 
vidual has inspired not only American but a good deal of world litera- 
ture, and (2) many of the writers discussed here “bear no significant 
relationship” to the author's conception of the American tradition. 


, February 6, 1960. 


1108. Ciardi, John. “Epitaph for the Dead Beats,” pp. 11-13 and 42. 
The Beat Generation’s “intellectual and spiritual revolution’’ has turned 
out to be an “unwashed eccentricity’ closely related to juvenile delin- 
quency and “marked by an orthodoxy as rigid as the blue laws.” Crying 
loud the name of Zen, the Beats have rejected its discipline. Beat Gener- 
ation literature has been “‘systematically vitiated” by the sanctification of 
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the “impromptu” and an “urge to play the lunatic.’’ The result is a 
literary heritage consisting of the “unreadable un-novels of Kerouac,” 
“the first part of ‘Howl,’” some influence on such non-Beat writers as 
Norman Mailer, and a tendency toward “exhibitionism posing as intel- 
lect.” The next intellectual rebellion should concern itself more clearly 
with the library, which still manages to be ‘the most subversive building 
in town.” 


1109. Hicks, Granville. “A Life of Desperate Resolution,” p. 14. The 
publication of Stephen Crane: Letters, edited by Lillian Gilkes and R. W. 
Stallman, is an “act of piety’ demonstrating ‘“‘Crane’s eminence . . . 
sixty years after his death.” Included are letters to and about Crane from 
Howells, Garland, Conrad, and H. G. Wells, among others. Crane put 
little of himself into his correspondence, but his belief that life was full 
of “labor and sorrow” and not “particularly worth the trouble’ does 
emerge. His letters reveal his last years as “full of heroic struggle’ and 
convey a sense of the man out of whose suffering, despair, and “lifelong 
‘row with the world’ came great books.” 


, February 27, 1960. 


1110. Shapiro, Karl. “T. S. Eliot: The Death of Literary Judgment,” 
pp. 12-17 and 34-36. Possibly there is “something of value” in Eliot's 
poetry and criticism, but it is “minuscule.” Actually he has fabricated an 
unreal “modern World” populated by a handful of critics, professors, 
and writers in which he is ‘absolute monarch and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” Even his most favorable critics have failed to resolve the ‘major 
contradictions” rising from his ‘‘false view of art as a function of history 
and culture’ and his “twisted attitude toward human nature.” Eliot is 
actually ‘‘a theologian pee astray.” Eliot’s “style of deliberate plagiar- 
ism” is symptomatic of his failure to locate the language of his time. 
And while his early poems are “sufficient to justify Eliot’s claim as one 
of the most gifted twentieth-century poets,” “The Waste Land” now 
has been made the “object of more pious literary nonsense than any 
modern work save the ‘Cantos’ of Pound.’ And while Eliot has tried 
hard to contribute to our spiritual advancement, every one of his major 
doctrines is a mere “elaboration” of Hulme’s Speculations. Yet had he 
been able to set foot on Blake’s ‘road of excess,’ he might have been 
“as great a seer as Whitman or Rimbaud or even Dylan Thomas.” 


1111. Hicks, Granville. ‘Southern Gothic with a Vengeance,” p. 18. 
Flannery O’Connor’s being a Southerner and Catholic colors her “'Sou- 
thern Gothic’ materials. And her “first rate’’ new novel, The Violent 
Bear It Away proves beyond doubt she “is one of the important Ameri- 
can writers.” The author exposes her characters’ “warped fanticism,” 
cynicism, violent actions, and superficial rationalizations, yet never holds 
them in contempt, or allows them to become mere “grotesques.” In- 
stead, she treats them with justice and great compassion, and her “‘strong, 
supple” prose makes all that happens seem controlled and inevitable. 
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“From any point of view, The Violent Bear It Away is a distinguished 


piece of work.” 
—Ben Siegel 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES, XXXI:4, November 1959. 


1112. Benson, Adolph B. ‘‘Hawthorne’s Sketch of Queen Christina: A 
Note,” pp. 166-167. The daughter of Gustavus Adolphus was the sub- 
ject of some nine pages in Tales, Sketches and Other Papers. Hawthorne 
was not particularly well disposed toward the queen and discussed her 
primarily to show how much better off American girls were, chiefly be- 


cause of their education. 
— Robert L. Wright 


SING OUT!, IX:3, Winter 1959-60. 


1113. Lloyd, A. L. “So You're Interested in Folk Music?” pp. 38-42. 
The recent concern with folk music is part of a general widening of taste; 
while we are learning far more about folk music than we knew before, 


there are still many unanswered questions. 
—S. J. Sackett 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY LVIII:4, Autumn 1959. 


1114. Brooke, John. “Burke in the 1760's,” pp. 548-555 (rev.-att., 
The Correspondence of Edmund Burke, Volume I, April 1744-June 1768, 
ed. Thomas W. Copeland). Special attention is given to the reasons for 
Burke’s not being a good letter writer, his break with William Gerard 
Hamilton, his approach to a political career as seen in the letters to 
Charles O’Hara, and his attitude towards Ireland. 


1115. Fenton, Charles. “The American Academy of Arts and Letters vs. 
All Comers: Literary Rags and Riches in the 1920's,” pp. 572-586. In 
the 20’s the newly endowed and housed American Academy of Arts 
and Letters was in a position to accomplish its objectives. But it began 
the decade with a festival honoring James Russell Lowell and a campaign 
defending English diction. Its mood was often a mixture of anger, dis- 
gust, and fear, for its literary values “were being superseded by new and 
alien principles.” Members feared values unworthy of the national heti- 
tage. What they were really reacting to was their own displacement. At 
the end of the decade the official agency of American letters appeared 
to have flourished surprisingly. Then, in December 1930, when Sinclair 
Lewis received the Nobel Prize, he attacked the Academy, which re- 
sponded with withdrawal and silence at a critical time. 


1116. Miller, James E., Jr. ‘‘Melville’s Quest in Life and Art,” pp. 587- 
602. The facts of his life seprcing inadequate, Melville’s biographers 
have moved to psychology and an analysis of Melville’s sexuality. They 
have stumbled over two relationships. Despite difficulties Melville’s mar- 
riage did last. Probably, though, it did not satisfy his yearning for intense 
intellectual and spiritual companionship, a need apparently within him 
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whenever he “‘set off on a search.” His relationship with Hawthorne is a 
dramatization of this need. When Melville represented close comradeship 
for thematic purposes, as in his first six novels, he was working in the 
tradition illustrated by Emerson’s ‘Friendship’ and Whitman’s “‘Cala- 
mus.” The adhesive relationship grows progressively more important until 
in Moby Dick it becomes a major element of theme. This element and re- 
lated matter suggest many conclusions about Melville’s personality. His 
work must be read, however, ‘‘as art, not as neurosis; as fiction, not as 


biography.” 


1117. Tilford, John E., Jr. ‘The Degradation of Becky Sharp,” pp. 
603-608. Becky Sharp’s meanness and immorality sometimes disturb 
critics who admire her. From the beginning, though, Thackeray’s tone, 
his comments, his picture of her character, actions, and attitudes show 
Becky to be a monster. The “Vagabond Chapter’ simply climaxes his 
argument: What happens by his moral logic to this attractive but evil 
woman? She sinks into degradation from which her occasional exer- 
tions cannot save her because she is still selfish and wicked. Thus her 
murder of Jos is a probability. Her cleverness and wit are necessary for 
verisimilitude. One of Thackeray's points, however, is ‘that evil is de- 
ceptively appealing, but that as its ugliness will inevitably transpire it 
cannot flourish forever.” 


1118. Berkelman, Robert. “‘O’Neill’s Everyman,” pp. 609-616. ‘Does 
it not clarify The Great God Brown considerably to look upon it as a 
morality play that traces the journey through life of a twentieth-century 
Everyman?’”’ Should we not view aig Anthony and practical Brown, 
“together with their changing masks, [as} the multiple facets of one 
typical person in a materialistic world?” And are not Margaret and 
Cybel two phases of Everywoman—the former, “Woman as Sweetheart 
turned Homemaker’; the latter, “Woman as Sex’? Though the play is 
probably O’Neill’s most ambitious one, sometimes forced dialogue, too 
pe d masks, the conflict between profundity and melodrama, and the 
confusion of purpose prevent our calling it his best. 


, LIX:1, Winter 1960. 


1119. Brett, Raymond L. “The Influence of Darwin upon His Con- 
temporaries,” pp. 69-81. The Origin of the Species caused such a furor 

use “Darwin drove a final nail into the coffin of teleological argu- 
ments for a divine providence,” his “theory implicitly charged Christi- 
anity with . . . the scandal of particularity,” he “seemed to closer 
to realization the dreams and aspirations of the positivists.’’ The debate 
he precipitated is best seen in periodical literature of the period, in the 
writings of such men as George Henry Lewes, and John Morley. These 
thought to bridge the apparent gap between fact and value with “a re- 
ligion of humanity.” Swinburne preached this aggressively; Meredith is 
more acceptable. Yet the best literature of the period comes from the 
questioning by a writer like Tennyson, whose theme of Cosmos-Chaos 
was “nourished by evolutionary doctrine.” 
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1120. Stevenson, Lionel. ‘The Anthologist’s Dilemma,” pp. 82-87. Sig- 
nificantly, literary theorists like George Moore, Ezra Pound, and Edith 
Sitwell have shown concern over the importance of anthologies, but with 
a hint of the frustration caused by the mutually exclusive functions of 
such works: that of presenting “the best and most characteristic produc- 
tions of a particular culture,” and that of “keeping poetry alive by re- 
valuating it according to changed standards, and of enlarging the reader's 
range of knowledge or sharpening his discrimination by exposing him to 
fresh and stimulating experiences.” 


1121. Fraser, Russell A. ‘Pope and Shakespeare,” pp. 88-102. Our 
abandonment of the affirmations made by Shakespeare's plays marks a 
change. The old cosmology passed slowly, but the Augustan Age was 
decisive: Polonius, aided by Pope and An Essay on Man, defeated Shake- 
page Pope indicates that ‘Man may be chief, but he is fearfully little.” 
“vision of discord, isolation, and chance” replaces the idea of “the 
man protected.” Pope does offer Compensation, but ‘God has 
receded” and the required faith is difficult. Pope feels that man’s goal 
is pleasure. Self-love and the passions, contrary to Shakespeare, are now 
a good not in conflict with Reason. The aim of our being is happiness, 
_or virtue, which to achieve “man should follow Instinct,” or one’s plea- 
sure, not intellect. “Should he trust himself? No—an answer “illogical, 
and untenable.” He ‘‘can get his bearings straight from Nature, if he 
chooses.” The world described is the fixed, mechanistic one ‘‘presided 
over by the physiological determinism of a Freud.” 


1122. Randel, William. ‘Walt Whitman and American Myths,” pp. 
103-113. Walt Whitman attacked myths then prevailing ‘‘and proposed 
new myths which, however alien they may have seemed to his contem- 
poraries, were better expressions of contemporary behavior than’’ the 
accepted ones. Some of his myths having gained credence, these likely 
“no more fit modern actuality than the myths prevalent in 1855 reflected 
actualities then.” 


1123. Gargano, James W. ‘Daisy Miller: An Abortive Quest for In- 
nocence,” pp. 114-120. Daisy Miller is a study of Frederick Winter- 
bourne’s ‘‘quest for innocence, a virtue from which his society has alien- 
ated itself.” Linked with Geneva, a symbol of conventional society mask- 
ing Puritanical distrust of the spontaneous and natural, he recognizes 
Daisy’s innocence, though without being thoroughly disillusioned with 
Geneva. Eventually, in typically Puritan fashion, he repudiates innocence. 
Finally he faces his error and identifies his “foreign’’ education as the 
cause—wisdom which leads only to a retreat to Geneva. His search has 
given him experience only of his inadequacy, even with knowledge, to 
rise above “the sham and cruel proprieties of the dark old city.” 

—Charles Edge 
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SPECTATOR, No. 6857, November 27, 1959. 


1124. Bateson, F. W. “Generation of Critics’ (rev.-art., American 
Critical Essays Twentieth Century), p. 773. A comparison of this volume 
to its predecessor in the same series, N. Foerster’s American Critical Es- 
says XIXth and XXth Centuries (1930), points up the extraordinary dis- 
tinction of contemporary American criticism. However, the American 
critic overvalues the American product. “In imaginative literature proper 
the qualitative total, of first-class or nearly first-class work, does not 
greatly exceed that of modern Scandinavia or modern Ireland.” The 
American critic, almost solely expository in his method, does not neglect 
moral issues and seems to view himself as “the keeper of the American 
conscience.” 


, No. 6859, December 11, 1959. 


1125. Bryden, Ronald. “Embarrassment of Empire” (rev.-art., The Art 
of Rudyard Kipling, by J. M. S. Tomkins), ie Miss Tompkins’s 
attempt to place Kipling as a writer who can be judged with others, as 
ever concerned with universal themes, and ‘‘not as a freakish, Anglo- 
Indian class of one,” is not convincing. Kipling just is not good enough 
to become a peer of James, Conrad, Forster, Mann, and Gide. He did 
not have the intellectual equipment; he did not have the mastery of any 
world outside of India, the part of the Empire he thoroughly understood. 


, No. 6860, December 18, 1959. 


1126. Jacobson, Dan. “I Was Sacrificed” (rev.-art., Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater. With a Life of DeQuincey by Malcolm Elwin), 
p. 911. One of the most obvious differences between the revised and 
original texts is that DeQuincey is “much less humble” in the revised 
edition. Also obvious, and noteworthy, is DeQuincey’s insistence that the 
individual acts he responsibly made in his early youth account for the 
problems which faced him in his manhood. 


, No. 6863, January 8, 1960. 


1127. Miller, Karl. “The Murry-Go-Round” (rev.-art., The Life of 
Middleton Murry by F. A. Lea, and John Middleton Murry by Philip 
Mairet), p. 44. Murry’s true forte was literary criticism. His “revolu- 
tionary” appraisal of Keats's development, his support for Hardy’s verse, 
his grasp of Shakespearian metaphor, and his view of literature as “a 
composite appeal to the reader’s entire nature,” helped to reawaken con- 
fidence in poetry and fiction at a time of dejection and uncertainty. How- 
ever, his distin ished performance as a critic gave way to ‘‘an exasper- 
ating wish” “ay ape exponent of ‘“‘the last things.”” But this Murry, the 
existentialist, ‘the archbishop of experiment,’ should not allow us to 
overlook, or under-estimate, his dignified, weighty comments on literary 
matters, 
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, No. 6864, January 15, 1960. 


1128. O'Donnell, Donat. “Generation of Saints’ (rev.-art., The Pica- 
resque Saint by R. W. B. Lewis), p. 80. The book, “an ambitious attempt 
to isolate determining characteristics in contemporary writing,” fails be- 
cause Lewis’s representative writers—Moravia, Camus, Silone, Faulkner, 
Graham Greene, and Andre Malraux—are open to question. ‘Is Moravia 
a more ‘representative writer’ than Auden or Brecht?” Also, the char- 
acteristics on which he concentrates turn out to be as easy to find in earlier 
writers as in his group: for example, the theme of the picaresque saint 
(which is seen in only two of the writers he examines) is presented by 
Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Rimbaud, Baudelaire, Leon Bloy, Lionel Johnson, 
and others. Indeed, the picaresque saint idea could be considered ‘‘a nine- 
teenth-century heirloom, somewhat marked down.” Lewis’s failure to 
show the writer’s relation to the political experience of his tay and 
time inevitably places his chosen writers in a vacuum, detached from 


reality. 
—Robert R. Yackshaw 


TEXAS STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, I:3, 
Autumn 1959. 


1129. Moynihan, William T. “Dylan Thomas’ ‘Hewn Voice,’” pp. 313- 
326. Thomas’s later poems reflect his progression from purely decora- 
tive stylistic devices to those more subtly designed to complement mean- 
ings. Early one-dimensional patterns of heavy stress give way to more 
flowing cadences capable of modulation to accommodate sense. Phonetic 
suggestiveness reaches maturity in the poet’s use of “long and short 
vowels, open and closed consonants, in order to exploit an emotive, non- 
referential meaning.” And earlier purely decorative affinitive patterns 
(designs of verbal and syntactical repetitions) become intricate correla- 
tives to sense. 


1130. Weintraub, Stanley. ‘The Embryo Playwright in Bernard Shaw's 
Early Novels,” pp. 326-355. Shaw’s apprentice novels anticipate numer- 
ous characteristics of his later plays: the paradox of virtue as “‘parasite up- 
on sin’; the contrasting possessive and liberated women; ‘“‘the rejection 
of happiness as a goal in life’; the interest in linguistics; the eugenic 
breeding impelled by the Life Force; the attacks on politicians and phy- 
sicians; the concern for artists; the structure of the discussion play, with- 
out plot; the intrusion of comic incidents into serious scenes; the motif 
of mentor and disciple; the comic character of the philosophic common 
man; “the anti-romantic view of love.’ Indeed, one novel—Cashel By- 
ron’s Profession—provided echoes which recurred to the very end of his 
career. 


1131. Hill, Archibald A. ‘Principles Governing Semantic Parallels,” PP. 
356-365. “Two general principles [govern] possible semantic parallels. 
First, the likelihood of the parallel being significant is approximately 
doubled with each additional item which is added to form or extend a 
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cluster. Second, when there is a parallel involving the order of items, the 
likelihood of significance is further multiplied by a number which is 
the factorial of the number of items in the parallel.” The principles have 
two implications. First, in case of two conflicting interpretations of a 
figure, one with the greater statistical probability is chosen. Second, “‘the 
larger context’ contradicts a shorter sequence within it unless there is 
“4 minimum of three ordered items’ involved in the shorter, since at such 
a point the incident of probability rises sharply to 47 to 1. 


1132. Rogers, Katharine M. “ ‘My Female Friends’: The Mysogyny of 
Jonathan Swift,” pp. 366-379. “Swift's degradation of the romantic 
ideal, disparagement of motherhood, and nauseating descriptions of the 
female body and sexual relations are remarkably forceful and consistent. 
Clearly he attacked not only the sentimentalizing of love and maternity, 
but the physical functions themselves. Such invective was extraordinary 
in the misogynistic satire of Swift's period, which generally consisted of 
ridicule of feminine foibles. Even in the tradition, there are few prece- 
dents for his emphasis on the unpleasant details of female animality. 
This evidence from Swift’s works, together with his scrupulous avoidance 
of erotic relationships with women in his life (despite his high esteem 
for them as friends), suggests a deep, unconscious revulsion against 
Woman as Animal.” 


1133. Handy, William J. ‘‘A Re-examination of Dreiser's Sister Carrie,” 
pp. 380-393. That characteristic which accounts for the literary excel- 
ence of Dreiser’s novels results from his handling of point of view to 
suggest subtly “his own unseen presence.” In Sister Carrie his identifi- 
cation with Carrie, Drouet, and Hurstwood creates ‘‘an expressive symbol 
for artistic meaning” by infusing passages with his own sensitive aware- 
ness of human pathos and the impact of American society. Further, his 
concept of men motivated by hope of material success but defeated by 
“dismal realistic actuality’ dominates the development of the characters, 
and his sympathetic identification with them proclaims the value of hu- 
man understanding in such a world. 


1134. Braddy, Haldeen. ‘‘Poe’s Flight from Reality,” pp. 394-400. The 
American Civilization approach is inadequate for understanding Poe, 
who, far from reflecting his age, sought escape from reality. His life and 
art are dominated by symbols of flight: his rootlessness, his dissipations, 
his literary topics involving man’s departure, his hatred of machines, his 
love of past and future, “his meticulous craftsmanship,” his neglect of 
localism, his mystical treatment of love, his choice of names, his geo- 
gtaphical and chronological vagueness, and his specter-like characters. 


1135. Gross, Harvey. ‘The Pursuer and the Pursued: A Study of Caleb 
Williams,” pp. 401-411. In Caleb Williams Godwin adapted the Gothic 
novel characteristics to accommodate a social-political theme. The motif 
of pursuit and persecution of an innocent loved one by a guilt-haunted 
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tyrant hero is used to depict the relentless pressures of reactionary so- 
ciety upon the free soul during times of political upheaval (such as 
Godwin’s own). Falkland, the pursuer, represents a basically noble mem- 
ber of the old order whose adherence to the aristocratic code motivates 
his hounding of Williams, the “unprivileged man,” with all the pressures 
of “society as a whole,” “organized government,” and class privilege. 
Further, ‘‘on the metaphysical level, the theme of the pursuer and the 
pursued symbolizes the vexing problems of sin and guilt, of expiation 
and punishment.” 


1136. Kuehl, John. “Scott Fitzgerald: Romantic and Realist,” pp. 412- 
426. Three novels spanning his career reflect Fitzgerald’s fusion of ro- 
mantic idealism with the realism of the novel of manners in order to 
depict the degenerative values of American “materialistic, post-Civil War 
civilization.”” The protagonist of The Great Gatsby, created in the heroic 
mold, is a transcendental idealist of earlier American values who suc- 
cumbs to the lure of material success. Tender Is the Night is a wholly 
realistic treatment of the theme, doubly tragic in that (1) a basically noble 
man is destroyed by a materialistic flaw (social climbing), and (2) upper 
society, having lost its former values, rejects “the priest-doctor who ¥ 
~ a cure.” The Last Tycoon, also a “story of a superior man in a corrupt 
society,” again has a legendarily heroic protagonist, but one who “‘learns 
to live in a world of actuality” while opposing its materialistic values. 


1137. Holman, C. Hugh. “Thomas Wolfe: A Bibliographical Study,” 
pp. 427-445. “Wolfe has put American scholarship and criticism to a 
serious and major test,” as yet largely unpassed. A new bibliography is 
needed since the basic one dates from 1943 and lesser ones are limited 
in scope and are often “summaries of critical opinions.” rye for plays, 
published works are generally available through original publishers, re- 
prints, foreign editions, and collections. His letters, except personal ones 
to Mrs. Bernstein, are published in variously interreiated editions. The 
Mss are primarily collected at Harvard with some at the erieamey 
North Carolina. Biographies, including many reminiscences, have 

partisan, incomplete, and limited to phases of his career; Elizabeth Now- 
ell’s forthcoming work will be “the first full-dress study.’’ Critical stu- 
dies, chiefly on the questions of form, influences, and themes, have gen- 
erally been marked by intense partisanship rather than calm appraisal. 
—William O. Harris 


TIME AND TIDE, XL:52, December 26, 1959. 


1138. Collis, John Stewart. “The Determined Tragedian” (rev.-art., The 
Life of John Middleton Murry, by F. A. Lea), pp. 1434-1435. Though 
Murty saw himself as the Conscience of the Modern World, he was in- 
stead a “fanatic. . . . His tactics were all wrong and he did his best to 
nullify the great gifts which had been bestowed upon him.” 
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, XLI:2, January 9, 1960. 


1139. Collis, John Stewart. ‘‘Macaulay After a Hundred Years,” p. 29. 
Though the modern reader eventually feels Macaulay's “lack of depth 
and mystery,” and closes him to open Carlyle, yet Macaulay’s style re- 
mains appealing; lacking imagination, “he had unexampled pictorial 
power ..., he was never dull.” 


, XLI:6, February 6, 1960. 


1140. Wedgwood, C. V. ‘The Reconstructed Globe’’ (rev.-art., Shake- 
speare’s Wooden O, by Leslie Hotson), pp. 144-145. Hotson’s thesis 
that “Shakespeare’s audience watched his plays from all sides” (A Game 
of Chess illustrates his theme) is sound. 
—Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 16, Fall 1959. 


1141. Pakenham, Pansy. ‘‘Dickens and the Class Question,” p. 30. The 
privately expressed favorable opinions of a number of members of the 
upper classes, showing that they did not find Dickens socially ambitious, 
uneasy, or resentful, do not support the opinion of Miss Ada Nesbit 
(VNL, No. 15 [Spring 1959], pp. 10-13. See AES, II:7, Item 974) 
that at the time of writing Great Expectations Dickens was obsessed by 
a mania for gentility. 


1142. Peters, Robert Louis. “Some Illustrations of Carlyle’s Symbolist 
Imagery,” pp. 31-33. The Berline coach in which the king and queen 
make their abortive flight from Paris in the French Revolution excellent- 
ly exemplifies the intrinsic symbol in Carlyle. It is concrete and partic- 
ular, it stimulates the writer’s imagination fruitfully, and it partakes “of 
an exceptional tragic substance—the classic fall of kings.” 


1143. Altick, Richard D. “Another Victorian First,” pp. 34-36. The 
forthcoming Guide to Doctoral Dissertations in Victorian Literature, 
1886-1958, a classified list of over 2100 dissertations, will be the first 
such guide in the field of English literary scholarship. Besides its in- 
terest and value as a record of what has been written on the Victorians 
in dissertations, the Guide will perform a continuing service in suggesting 


what remains to be written. 
—Dougald B. MacEachen 


Abstracts of other articles from the above issue of VNL appeared in 
AES, 11:2, February 1960. 


— Eds. 
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